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old 


INFANTRY 


———IN going over an 
file of the 
JOURNAL we 


nk aes Naa 


came 
across an article on 
the subject of pres- 
i %p.)_| tige written by Col. 
(hese ee Frank D. Ely, (then 
7 





Captain) and _ pub- 
lished eleven years 
. ago. There are so 
a many thoughts in 


that apply to our service condi- 





ns today that we are republishing 
vith the hope that it will fall on 
tile ground 


and be of as much 


terest to our readers as it has been 


eas Ren Ha APE he Sa 2 


1s 

PrESTIGE.—Authority or importance 

sed on past achievements, or gained 

om the appearance of power or abil- 

: the moral influence of reputation 

of former character or success; as- 

recognition of 
Standard Dictionary. 

There is deep satisfaction in the 

| knowledge of a glorious past. Pride of 

= race and love of country are essential 

to a spirited people. Equally by lay- 

man and soldier they are held as sacred 

. our national honor. But the soldier 

7 3 eels that the glory of our arms is 

eculiarly his heritage. 

Judged on past achievements the 

infantry is first in her immense wealth 

accomplishment, valor, and power. 

ier heroie dead heaped on memorable 

'tlefields bear proof of her determina- 





endancy based on 


power. 











Prestige 


tion and her ability to do and die. No 
other arm counts such signal successes, 
nor such terrific losses; no other arm 
has so widely and so generously con- 
tributed to history. Ever the strength 
of armies, the glories of war are hers. 
Through the 


rugged power, Waterloo and Gettys- 


manifestation of her 
burg leaped from obscurity to endur- 
ing fame. Other tributes to her power 
Vicksburg, Shiloh, Franklin, 
Chickamauga, Chancellorsville, Antie- 
tam, and the Wilderness, all fought 
while this Nation trembled—while the 
Union all but fell. 
fantry has ever 
factor in and the 
Army and Infantry have long held a 
common meaning. 

Brilliant as has been her past, the 
prestige so dearly won is not easily 
held. The fruit of action and never of 
inactivity, prestige can be maintained 
only at the cost of devoted effort and 
well-directed 
We who inherit her past and who cher- 
ish her ideals; we who are responsible 
for her readiness and efficiency and 
with the perpetuity of her power for 
peace; we, in whom the Nation places 
her trust of that power, are ever awed 
by our mighty task—are ever conscious 
that the trust is sacred and the duties 
many, stern, and exacting. Not the 
least of these lies in guarding against 
service changes inimical to efficiency 
which are ever being advanced by the 
125 


are 


The power of In- 
the 
very 


been deciding 


war, names, 


and sustained energies. 
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Presti 


uninformed or the seekers of personal 
The best safety 
ugainst this evil lies in the widest pos- 
sible publicity, affording the people full 
information and through this a basis 
for sound understanding. 

But ours is a splendid heritage; for 
responsibility has ever been a developer 
Just 
as it made Infantry prestige by the 


power or advancement. 


of men, and of honor in men. 


manner in which our predecessors bore 
the responsibilities thrust upon them, 
so in the present and future genera- 
tions they will as surely maintain it. 
As we bear our responsibility so shall 
our worth be tested and the prestige 
of our arm confirmed. 

Confidence is essential to success, and 
War has 
no place for ‘‘the man who knows it 
Optimism is ever the 
key to greatness, but eternal vigilance 


pessimism never inspires it. 
can’t be done.’ 


is the price. 

Prestige, like character, is a living 
fact. And like 
character, prestige establishes the truth 
of its existence simply, quietly, 


Prestige is character. 


ir- 
resistibly. It must live in the individ- 
ual before it ean exist in the organiza- 
tion. it than 
honest pride in a hard-won past. The 
prestige of the West Point cadets as a 
military student body lies peculiarly 
in individual excellence and in pride 
of past honors, with jealousy for those 
of the present and future. 
is highly developed, that continuity 
of training which is so essential to its 
development un- 
broken. This lesson is significant of 
service needs, frequent changes being 
destructive of much good derived 
from training. There is a form of dis- 
cipline that enables men to perform 
efficiently on the defensive or from be- 
hind parapets, where both the liability 


Nothing begets 


more 


Discipline 


being absolutely 





ge 


te confusion and the personal . 

are minimized: but that higher jx 
pline which enables men to for 
fight home, seek the bayonet’s « 
and if need be die is not eas 
quired. It can only result fron 
severe, and continued training. 
diseipline is peculiarly Infantry is 


ae 


pline in that no other even meas 
fits the Arm for its part in war. 

Infantry falls the shock of batt 
it is both borne and inflicted mor 
To the exist. [im 
ence of prestige discipline is 
sential as it is difficult to instil. 


four-fifths of the losses. 


acquired, guard it as a precious treas 
ure—lovingly, as a child; tende: 
a wife; reverently, as a mother 
Infantry prestige will reach its fi 
only when every officer of our Ari 
preciates a personal duty in maint 
ing it. Every man must realize t 
prohibitive nature of the existing 





ditions against training Infant) 
both 
dignified attack on these condit 


the need and the propriet 
all proper occasions, with a \ 
early correction or elimination. 1 
must be manifest pride in her a 
plishments—and history affords 
end of reasons for such pric 
there must be appreciation of th 
ending care and patience required 
future development and training. W: 
must not expect a few workers to 
cept and satisfactorily discharge eve! 
obligation devolving upon the A: 


made possible to it; nor is it the par! 


of wisdom to permit a few to should 
the burdens of the many—to bart 
the thought of many minds for that 0! 
a few when all are trained in the sam 
school. 


Every Infantryman knows the neces 
sity of constant personal endeavor fo 


r 
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sed efficiency, both in our Arm real and pressing ueeds of the Infan 
the service. And he whose lines’ try and of the service may the sooner 
ally fall in pleasant places become generally known and receive 
is voice for the Infantry re- recognition. 


} 


ea eetemtene - 


unheard is regarded askance. The duty of every man is plain. Let 

is no need for blatant oratory him paraphrase Lord Nelson—The In 
there is great need of frequent fantry expects every man to do his 
- on of the simple truths, that the duty. 


D 

















The Color Bearers of the 3d Infantry Wearing the 
First Uniform of the Regiment 


Minimum Qualifications 
Mgj. L. T. Gerow, Infantry 


IN the spring of 1922 
a memorandum en- 
titled 
Specifications for In- 
fantry Enlisted Per- 
sonnel’’ was distrib- 


‘*Minimum 


uted to Infantry or- 
ganizations by the 
Chief of Infantry, 
with the request that 
constructive 





com- 
ments and criticisms be submitted on or 
before March 31, 1923. A thorough 
study of that memorandum convinces 
one that the revision of the specifica- 
tions already prepared, the prepara- 
tion of specifications for commissioned 
officers and organizations, and the 
working out of the succeeding steps 
which are necessary for a proper utili- 
zation of the specifications, are of great 
importance to the Infantry and pos- 
sibly to the entire service. 

You decide to build a house. You 
have a mental picture of the exterior 
appearance, the number of rooms, etc., 
but before commencing construction 
you must prepare definite plans and 
specifications toward which to work. 
With regard to training you have the 
same problem. You know your goal 
tc be proficient personnel and organi- 
zations, but what are the detailed speci- 
fications for such personnel and or- 
ganizations? We cannot proceed with 
training until that important factor is 
known. 

Many of us have observed the hap- 
hazard methods 
and, 


used sometimes in 
perhaps, have 


training 
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been 


guilty of using such methods. 
often have we seen schedules pre} 
and used which were not progr: 
in any sense but were made out 
riedly and designed primarily t 
eupy the time allotted. Before s 
ules can be prepared and training 
dertaken the objectives of such t: 
ing must be defined. The more cl: 
the mission or objective is stated 
more uniform, thorough, and 
will be the instruction. 

Specifications for minimum qu: 
cations will give us our object 
and those objectives will be uni! 
throughout the Infantry. Capi 
Smith, commanding Company A 
the Philippines, will have the s 
mission as Captain Brown, comma 
ing Company A at Fort Sam Hous 
Texas, and the comparative efficie: 
of the two organizations may be de 
mined with accuracy. 

No doubt the question will aris: 
to why use the minimum instead of 1 
maximum qualifications. The reas 
therefor are many. Regardless of | 
thorough or extended training may 
the man or organization will neve 
tain perfection. We must have s 
standard which, when reached, wil! 
sure that the personnel or organizat 
will function correctly when « 
fronted with normal situations. D 
ing peace the time element is not 
such vital importance; but thoroug 
ness and uniformity increase in 
portance, because when national ex'> 
tence is threatened it is from the sm 


peace establishment that the skilled 
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tors of our citizen army must 
nsider the conditions that will 

nt us in time of war. Untrained 
nnel must be trained and organ- 
We will 
e able to devote time to the non- 


n the minimum of time. 
ntials. Every effort should be ex- 
| to turn out proficient individuais 
organizations qualified to take 
positions on the firing line. The 
mum and not the maximum speci- 
tions will be our objectives. 
(he prescribing of minimum quali- 
tions is not intended to limit train- 
time is 
instruction. 


to essential items when 
able for additional 
desirable qualifications are many. 


example, it is very desirable to 


ilify every private in the duties of 

poral and perhaps a sergeant, but 

s not essential. Numerous other ex- 
es could be cited. 

The minimum qualifications sug- 
sted by the Chief of Infantry in his 
morandum are clearly designed to 
eet, with a few minor corrections, the 
nditions of both peace and war. Al- 
ough intended primarily for Infan- 

the qualifications for the person- 
nel listed under the heading of ‘‘ Basic 

Specifications, General’’ might well be 

sed by all the combatant services. For 
reason all reference to those quali- 
ations special to the Infantry has 
cen omitted under the subdivision 
d appear elsewhere. 
rhe mere statement of the minimum 
lifications is a long step in the right 
‘ection, but we must do more than 
it. A private in an_ intelligence 
toon is required to demonstrate a 
rking knowledge of scouting and 
trolling, but he cannot be made pro- 
ent in that subject until it has been 
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analyzed and divided into its unit 
operations. 

The analyzing of the job into its unit 
operations is not something new. We 
have always done it after a fashion in 
the military service. A second lieuten- 
ant with three months’ service knows 
that he cannot teach a squad to execute 
**squads right’’ without first instruct- 
ing the individuals of that squad in 
how to march, but he does not know 
how to make a recruit an expert rifle- 
man unless he has thoroughly familiar- 
ized himself with the successive steps 


or operations laid down in ‘Rifle 
Marksmanship.’’ Had those steps not 
been so clearly defined every officer 


charged with instructing in rifle shoot- 
ing would have had to analyze the sub- 
ject for himself. The result would 
have been a waste of training hours 
and a lack of uniformity with the 
consequent lowering of the standard. 
The specifications will give us our ob- 
jectives, the analysis into unit opera- 
tions will define the most direct path 
by which we may reach those objec- 
tives. 

How are we to know when we have 
attained our objective? Educational 
institutions determine the progress and 
proficiency of students by means of 
daily records and quizzes. We must 
devise a means of measuring military 
skill which will accomplish the same 
result. 

In rifle shooting we have an accurate 
means of measuring proficiency. The 
man either does or does not hit the 
target. 
ering other subjects is not so simple. 


The preparation of tests cov- 


Such tests can be devised only after 
considerable research and study by 
individual officers, but once properly 


determined they will be susceptible of 
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use without special training by all of- 
ficers. 

Tests should eliminate as far as pos- 
sible the personality of the instructor. 
They should be adaptable to all condi- 


tions of service. We cannot apply 
tests requiring elaborate equipment 
and a great amount of time. Unless 


our tests always give uniform results 
we will have no assurance that a man 
tested in one organization and found 
proficient will not be found deficient 
by the examiner in another organiza- 
tion. When the measurement of mili- 
tary attainments is as well known and 
understood throughout the service as 
the measurement of commodities is in 
the commercial world then, and not un- 
til then, will we be able to place the 
the 
proper place in the military machine 


individual or organization in 
and eliminate waste motion and frie- 
tion. 

The full and economical use of avail- 
able time necessitates a determination 
of the time required for the personnel 
or organization to attain proficiency in 
each minimum qualification. It is evi- 
dent that some men and organizations 
will learn more quickly than others, 
due either to a greater amount of na- 
tive intelligence or because the instruc- 
Our task is 
to discover what average personnel un- 


tors have greater ability. 


der average instructors can accom- 
plish. 

This data may be secured by trial 
of each qualification in a large num- 
Where a num- 


ber of recruits are received in 


ber of organizations. 
one 
regiment they could well be assigned 


in groups to a particular company or 


Minimum Qualifications 





companies for experimentation ii 
subject. The average of the results at 
time f 
which will hold for the majorit 


recruits. 


tained should give us a 


The time required for traini: 


of vital importance in time of 

To illustrate, let us assume that on 
month after the outbreak of 
tilities 100,000 untrained levies ar: 
ducted into the service and that ther 3 
are available for each ten men on 
average instructor. How long will it am 
take to turn out 100,000 basie riflemen | 
or 100,000 machine 


few officers of considerable experi: 


gunners? Some 


could make a fairly accurate guess, but 
purely a guess, whereas the bulk of 
ficers in the Regular Army, Natio: 
Guard, and Organized Reserve could 
the 


with any degree of accuracy. 


not approximate time required 


The dk 
sirability of substituting a known fact 
for a guess is too obvious for 


com 





ment. 

All Infantry officers can be of assist 
ance to the Chief of Infantry in this 4 
work he has undertaken. A singh ; 
group of officers cannot solve the pro! 
The best minds of the Infantry 





lem. 
must cooperate in arriving at a solu 
tion. The problem and the first step 

specifications for the minimum qua 

fications of Infantry enlisted person- y 
nel, is in your hands. Give it som 
thought and send in to the Chief the 
results of your study so that the many ‘ 
difficulties in regard to training now 
confronting you and your brother 0! 
ficers of the 


Infantry may be 


creased. 
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ancients were 
wrong—Fate is a 
chemist. Of course, 
as they said, she does 
use the old shears to 
eut the tangled 
threads of 
to the required 
lengths but this is 
only part of her 
work—her great lab- 
ratory tells the rest of the story. 

Give 


existence 





Wonderful people—chemists ! 
q them the basie materials and they pro- 
Zip! In 


mixture ! 


ice the ultimate results. 
ill-smelling 


eS a 


yellow, 
' An almost colorless compound 
The pestle stirs 
the mass slowly and quite suddenly 
from the elements 


rise the odors of the completed prod- 


ZOw 
ollows in due order. 


ah) ah a! 


unprepossessing 


ct—a perfume as from Araby. 
chemists! It is 
well worth while to watch some goggle- 
eyed specimen of the breed playing 
about with his mysterious implements, 
ixing a pinch of green this with some 
purple that until the mixture goes off 
i a lovely pink explosion which proves 
yond peradventure of a doubt that 
the ultimate x has been found. 
To the uninitiated their work seems 
lmost godlike in its sheer mystery and 
what wonder that Fate—the ever 
iiysterious—has turned to chemistry 
4 accomplish her own ends? 
not difficult to picture her 
boratory up above and something 
to the right of the great North 
“tar, where Fate—wearing working 
gs like some brilliant young co-ed 





Wonderful people 








It is 















A Christmas “*X”’ 


Ist Lieut. Herbert B. Mayer, /6th Infantry 


'HE 


moves about her mixtures and the ele- 
mentary compositions with which she 
works. 

There on one shelf, for example, are 
neat little rows of vials of tears, and 
near them rest the bright bottles which 
contain smiles—Fate can make wonder- 
ful mixtures with these two elements, 
but these are not her only basic ma- 
terials, for on other shelves rest vast 
carboys of acid like hate, of jealousy, 
of envy, of passion, lust and wrong 
And tucked away in the 
safe is the golden vial of love 


and fraud. 
a prec- 
ious thing of which so little has been 
mined from the hard quartz of life. 
And so here, amid her retorts and 
stills, Fate, clever chemist lady, works 
out her problems. Sometimes the re- 
sults are none too beautiful—but Lord 
knows she has but little to work on 
quite often. And yet handicapped 
though she may be by the mundane 
nature of her materials, every once in 
awhile ate manages to work out a 
problem whose ultimate z is a bright 
glow of beauty which illumines her 
dull laboratory like a fairy gleam and 
for the nonce her tired, old, but ever 
young, eyes reflect the warmth of the 
flames of happiness which her hands 
have brought into being 
One Christmas Eve, 
Fate, having labored all 
weighty matters determined to have a 
little fun. It had been a hard day 
and Fate the 
morning when she came to work she 
had looked at China to see what could 


for instance, 


day over 


was very weary. In 


be done there, and as she looked, she 
saw two Mongolian armies clash, with 
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ereat noises and as the conflict moved 
on from hill to hill, Fate, busy as might 
be, played with the vials of Life and 
Death until the conflict was decided. 
Russia had given her trouble, too, and 
Fate’s eyes were clouded with tears as 
maddened Reds set villages in flames 
while little children, with gaunt ribs 
show ing through their skin, wept pite- 
ously in the cold. 

Hard had been her labor. Fate felt 
in the mood for relaxation—she felt 
she needed some difficult little experi- 
ment to complete the day—nothing 
coarse, nothing huge—just some little 
accomplishment, most difficult of mak- 
ing and which, however, when com- 
pleted would form a very jewel of 
achievement for her own Christmas 
day. With a lead pencil stuck between 
her teeth and her hands idly moving 
through her long hair Fate pondered 
as to the x of this Christmas jewel. 

And then she just happened to see 
Capt. Henry Allingsby Johnson burn 
the tip of his fingers with a cigarette 
he had held too long as he walked 
across the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-second Street. It was an in- 
spiration and Fate—all smiles— 
reached for her vials and went to work 
to achieve her «—her jewel of happi- 
ness for Christmas Day. 


The cigarette which had scorched 
the Captain’s fingers had awakened 
him from the fog of old memories in 
which he had dodged the six taxicabs 
which had charged upon him as his tall 
figure bore across the street, but when 
he reached the sidewalk and safety 
he found himself again thinking of an- 
other burning pain he had known four 
years before when his whole side for 
a moment had seemed to be on fire 
before the merciful darkness had closed 


upon him through waves of sound. |, 
shuddered at the memory as he rea 
for his handkerchief to wipe his { 
tips free of the cigarette ash and 
pulled the kerchief from his poc! 
little red memorandum book 
drawn out with it and fell to 
pavement, and Fate, watching him 
busy eyes smiled as the book op 
as it landed on the pavement. 

The Captain picked up the batt: 
thing quickly and for a moment stood 
looking at it as he held it in his hand 
his eyes caught in the fog of memory 
as there amid the lights and laughter 
and the garishness of Broadway, }x 
moved back to France on the wings 
memory. Girls passed by nudging each 
other and laughing as the figure 
uniform stood poised, the little book in 
his hand—but Captain Johnson did not 
hear them—he was There—in France 
—four years before almost—not in D¢ 
ecember, but in October—Ugh! he 
his lips. 

God, what a night! They had ad 
vanced all the night before, stumbling 
through the mud. They had attacked 
at dawn. He could see his men—tired, 
unshaven, torn out at the seats of their 
trousers and out at elbows—like 
tramps. The day had passed in dis 
comfort and under fire, but no matter 
—a further advance had been ordered. 
He had taken Slim—his orderly and 
runner with him on the preliminary 
reconnaissance. 

They had walked to the Edge oi! 
Things and then stepped over, moving 
cautiously as the star lights gleamed 
and flares lit up the sky. And then 
It had struck—the flame and the noise 
and the darkness in which he had had 
a sensation of being dragged, dragged, 
dragged. over an _ eternal wear) 
way... 


as 
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en he had awakened and Slim had 
in a ditch and was bending over 
or what the dreadful pain in his 
had left of him. A vagrant Very 
had revealed Slim’s face—ghastly 
nething dripped upon him—blood. 
was wounded, too—Slim was try- 
o tell him something—giving him 
thing, forcing it into his hands 





: ; 
i th an effort, he remembered, he 
: forced himself to listen as Slim 
: ‘d, brokenly— 

Going out, Cap’n — Keep the book 
; vive it to her — don’t send it — take 
: ake it yerself, please—Cap’n— 

i her ee Rts 

; \nd then a weight had crushed upon 
. and he had passed into the com- 
- table Utter Dark again—The hos- 


convalescence—Germany for a 





space and then off to China by way 
of the Philippines—He had often writ 
ten to Slim’s mother but no answer had 
ever come—This had been his first 
opportunity to deliver the book—<As he 
looked at the faded pencilled address 
he wondered—<And then he swung him- 
self into the entrance to the subway 
and watching his tall figure enter the 
crowded car Fate grinned and went 
on mixing up her smiles and tears. 


The little old woman closed the door 
to her kitchen decisively—there was 
nothing there—not even a bone. She 
looked around the room—nothing— 
nothing more to sell . . . and then she 
looked at the great American flag which 
was over the mantle piece, the Flag 
and the picture of a tall youth in uni 
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furm. She placed tender hands upon 
the picture and talked to it as though 
she were speaking to someone . 
‘‘There ain’t nuthin’ more to sell, 
Slimmy Boy,’’ ‘*T’ve done 


Can’t I eome now? 


she said. 
all I eud, Slimmy. 
Can’t I? 


tired—an old woman starvin’ an’ wore 


I’m so tired, Slimmy, so 


out, but I’m game like you wuz Slim- 
my—like your Cap’n sed you was in 
those letters he wrote about yer which 
I didn’t learnin’ 
answer 


have enough to 
Her voice broke as 
she took the picture from the mantle 
and erushed it to her bosom. ‘‘Can’t I 
come now, Slimmy? Your pore old 
’’ The 
pictured eyes to her imagination seemed 
She placed the 
faded photograph on the mantle piece 
and then, wiping her eyes on one sleeve, 
she drew herself up in an imitation 
of the gesture she had seen him so 
often make—her right hand clumsily 
touched her white hair—a Salute. 

*“*You didn’t ask Charity and I 
won’t neither, Slimmy Boy. I’m go- 
ing like a Soldier’s mother should go, 
Slim boy.’’ 

She pressed her lips together and 
then reaching for the picture held it 
against her bosom for a moment, eud- 
dling it as one might euddle a child 
and from her lips came the ghost of 
a song of Slim’s babyhood .. . 

‘*Bye-o Baby, bye-o, 

Bye, Baby, bye . . .”’ 

She rocked herself on her feet for 
a moment, humming, and then pressing 
her lips together she reached for the 
Flag and took it gently from the man- 
tle piece 


mother is so tired, so tired . . 


to give an answer . 


**Yure Cap’n writ you was buried 
in one of them—I guess I’ve got a 
right to it, too—a soldier’s mother.’’ 

She adjusted the folds about her 


carefully, almost with a touch of 
vanity, and then with a strange 
in her old blue eyes she moved 
to the gas jet, pressed the key and 
as darkness came, turned it on 
again A soft, menacing hiss | 
to her... She 


prayed .. . Outside 
fireworks gave an intermittent illun 
tion through the closed window 

*‘Just like them flares Slim wrot 
about . ’* she murmured. ‘‘Oh, ( 
just let me see Slimmy Boy. I know 
I’m doing wrong, God, but I ean’ 
beg, God, not me—not a _ soldier's 
mother and this is just as good as sta 
ing ain’t it God?’”’ 

And then she lay back, smiling wit! 
the Flag around her—her lips moving 
in a murmured prayer—‘‘God—Sli: 
my Boy!’’ 

Fate dropped a liberal portion of 
tears into the discard as Captain John 
son broke open the door when hi 
smelled the gas escaping from the ke) 
hole after he had knocked vainly for 
several minutes. Holding his nose hi 
opened all the windows and then picked 
the little figure from the bed and car 
ried her to the doorway. She had not 
had much of the gas—indeed the roo: 
itself was cleared as soon as the win 
dows were opened and the jet turned 
off and realizing this, Captain Johnson 
earried her to the bed and laid her 
down Sniffing to make certain th« 
room was clear he lit the gas jet 
She came out of the swoon into whic! 
she had fallen through sheer weakness 

. a wondering light in her eyes as 


the figure in uniform bent above 
her . 

Weakly she began to ery . 

‘*Am I dead already? Or what! 


Captain Johnson placed a hand on 
her forehead. 
‘‘No you’re not dead—I’m Slim's 
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tain. You’re his mother.’’ Look- 
iown on her he saw her eyes had 
them that had al- 
; marked Slim’s eyes. 


same light in 





uite unafraid those eyes were—just 

. Slim’s, thought the Captain 

just a moment he was silent, un- 

to speak eee 

| brought you his book,’’ he said 
‘‘Couldn’t bring it before—he 

me to bring it myself—he saved 

4 life, you know i 

\s he talked he wondered at the 

The 

tle woman looked at the book, turn- 


skiness of his own voice 


the pages. 
lhere’s writing in it—Slim’s writ- 
¢—he was a smart boy—but I can’t 
d, Mist 


ut me?’’ 


Is there anything there 


eee ae ee ee 


lhe Captain quickly turned to the 
ge on which was a pencilled scrawl: 
‘Derest Muther,’’ he read, ‘‘ Ef any- 





thing happens ter me rimimber i was 
luvin bless 
uther, Slim.’’ 

She reached for the book and held 


t a : to her bosom, sobbing as though her 


always you—God you, 





. heart would break. ‘‘God forgive me, 
old 


in- 


(cod forgive me—I’m a wicked 


woman, Slim boy.’’ She became 


oherent in her grief. Captain 
Johnson stooped reverently and kissed 
then 


moved about the place—bare—all bare 


her white hair and frowning 
he knew the story. 
E. ‘You won’t do anything if I leave 
ou alone for a moment?’’ he asked. 
She shook her head. ‘‘No 


t not after hearing from 
Slim Boy Slim 


how 
“iin Boy 


I 


%” 





'he Captain walked downstairs 
one around . . . He saw a telephone 
the wall and providentially above 
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it was the advertisement of a 
grocer. 

**Send a turkey and fixings, bread 
and butter- regular 
basket he 


bachelor’s disregard of details. 


oh, a Christmas 


? 


with a 
“a 


around ordered 


yes and some milk too, and eggs—and 
anything else you can think of 
worth of food 
snappy.”’ 


twenty 

dollars and make it 
A complaining voice answered. 
‘“Well I’ll do the best I can but I 

ain’t half 


he 


but a 
looney who’s just out of hospital 


got no one to send 


don’t even know his own name but I 
guess he’s got sense enuff to find the 


way—if you say so I'll send him 
along.’’ 
The Captain nodded into the re 


ceiver impatiently. 
**T don’t care how you work it only 
get those things here 


over muy 


pronto!’’ 

He hung up the receiver and went 
back to the Fate 
was busy, very busy and was smiling 


room. meanwhile 
queerly as a tall, slight figure, heavily 
laden moved up the rickety stairs and 
entered the room. 

A pause of utter amazement... a 
deep silence suddenly broken by the 
one a little 
woman and the other a tall figure in 
uniform who overwhelmed the tal! 
youth and sent his precious burdens of 
food the 


their embrace the youth was dazed and 


mad rush of two people 


erashing to floor ... In 
one hand touched a flaming red sear 
on his forehead and he smiled queerly 
—a tired smile—the smile of a boy 
waking from a dream. 

**Mother!’’ he said. 

And Fate, 


work, knew that it was good 


**Mother!’’ 


looking at her handi- 


what a 
for Christmas 


jewel of happiness 


Day! 





A Slogan 


Col. George B. Pritchard, U. S. A., Retired 


7ROM time immemorial 
mottoes have been 
used to fix high 
ideals, to act as guid- 
ing stars to lofty 
purpose, to stimulate 
pride, to energize ef- 
fort, and to hold 
mortal man to 





worthy standards of 
conduct and moral- 
institu- 
tions, and organizations, both civil 


ity. Individuals, families, 
and military, industrial and commer- 
cial, States and nations, have used 
them with more or less propriety 
and suecess from the pretentious fam- 
ily crest to the advertisements on some 
commonplace article for consumption 
at the festive board. 

Among military and patriotic utter- 
ances we are all familiar with the de- 
fiant words of Patrick Henry, the 
pointed reminder of the lamented Nel- 
son as he cleared his decks for action, 
the dying injunction of the immortal 
Lawrence, the cool, calm retort of the 
indomitable Paul Jones, and the loyal 
sentiment of the patriotic Stephen De- 
eatur. The very name ‘‘Stonewall 
Jackson’’ is a motto in itself—a syn- 
onym of piety, stern discipline, duty 
and military genius, while the debon- 
nair figure of the youthful Stuart is to 
the aspiring cavalryman the -embodi- 
ment of dash, bounding spirits and ini- 
tiative. 

When the Israelites under their stal-. 
wart leader shouted, ‘‘The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon!’’ it was these 
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words and the confidence they ins; 

no less than the blowing of the t: 

ets, the breaking of the pitchers 

the flare of the lamps that enab|: 
mere handful of stout hearts to 

ter like chaff a host that ‘‘lay 

like grasshoppers for multitude’ 
fore them. Everyone knows of th« 
that stampeded so many for the First 
Crusade, and, in spite of the fai 

of the enterprise, of the stupendous 
determination and enthusiasm w! 
the words awakened. And how 
must have warmed the cockles of | 
hearts of every man, woman and c} 

in France, as it thrilled with p: 
every American to read in the papers 
that at the tomb of one of this cow 
try’s most unselfish friends and « 
fenders in time of need, our spokesm 
acknowledged in those memoral| 
words, not only the debt that we owed 
but our purpose to pay it in full wv 
flesh and blood. 
here,’’ 


‘*Lafayette, we 
was followed by events that 
showed America to be no abs 
minded debtor as well as a giver of fu! 
measure in paying a debt. 

Now that the air is thick with ideas 
for regimental crests and mottoes, | 
want to point to the fact that it has 
remained for the American enlisted 
man in the fewest words of his « 
blunt vernacular, anonymously, 


lectively, and almost unanimously, 
strike the keynote of the fine spirit 
our Army in the Great World Wa: 
and I therefore take the liberty of s 
gesting for our national slogan : 
No high falutin Latin phrase, 
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rue-twisting French bon mot, but 
simple Saxon that is equally good 
‘lish for the laborer and the lady, 
poor and rich, for the unlettered 
the eultured—words which in 
form or other, since the first man 
m, have been the expression of 
spirit, will power, camaraderie 
courage accompanying every act 
‘operative achievement—a short, 
verful exhortation that, in modified 
cue must have been the gathering 
| of Jute, of Dane, of Angle and of 


xon; the battle ery of Hengist and 


rsa, of Atilla, of Cedrie and of Cyn- 


_ the watchword of the charging cav- 
er and the God-fearing Roundhead ; 


only salvation of the Persecuted 


lcrim and the heavy-hearted Hugue- 








not ; the principle of action of the 
lion-hearted Washington, the noble 
Green and the chivalrous Lafayette; 
the ever-present thought of the per- 
sistent Grant and the audacious Lee; 
the animating impulse of the daring 
Dewey; the caleulating Sampson and 
the gallant Schley; and finally in our 
last Herculean struggle, the byword 
(now put into the modern tongue) pre- 
ceding in thought when not in word 
every task and duty in the entire 
American Army from that of the in- 
valuable ‘‘buck private’’ on up—that 
perfect suggestion of duty in action, 
and of will power on the march, the 
never-to-be-forgotten 
American expression ‘‘Let’s Go!’’ 


ever-recurring, 


D 


"Way Back in 1890— 


The world’s most famous automo- 
bile manufacturer was working in a 


bicyele shop. 


A millionaire hotel owner was hop- 


ping bells. 


A millionaire steel king was stoking 


a blast furnace. 


An international banker was firing 


a locomotive. 


A president of the United States 
was running a printing press. 
A great merchant was carrying a 


pack on his back. 


A railroad president was pounding 


a telegraph key. 


There’s always room at the top— 
where’ll you be in 1954? 


—Ad Points. 


The American Citizen “‘Buck”’ 
Col. E. G. Peyton, /nfantry 


A Colonel, a regular, who commanded him in training 
and in action describes herein the military growth, de- 


velopment and achievements of the citizen 


soldier, in 


which the latter fully merited the admiration, confidence, 
and affection of his officers.—EDITOR. 


‘IFTER the signing of 
the 
soon after the demo- 


Armistice, and 


{ bilization of overseas’ 
there 


troops, 
decided 
against war,—against 


was a 
reaction 


everything 
The 


grievance 


military. 
with a 

stripped 
off his uniform and 

unburdened his soul, on the street cor- 





soldier 





ners and in the press, regarding the 
disagreeable and irksome laws that had 
been provided for his Government, 
while in the military service of his 
country. free- 
dom he had breathed and enjoyed all 
his life, had been denied him in the 
interest of control. In the Service, he 
was no longer a free agent. 


The democracy and 


His mind 
and muscles were subject to control, 
soldier was 
measured largely by his acceptance of 
control. Charges involving brutality 
of officers and Prussianism of the mili- 
tary system have been made, investi- 
gations held, and testimony taken, but 
the officer has not been fully heard 
adequately expressing his high admira- 
tion and true affection for the real 
fighting man,—The American Citizen 
‘*Buek.’”’ 

The greatest honor of my military 
vareer of twenty-four years service 
came to me, when, by War Department 
Orders it became my privilege and 
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and his efficiency as a 


sacred duty to train for war and s 
sequently, to command in action 
allotment of thirty-seven hundred and 
sixty American citizens from West: 
Pennsylvania, principally from the « 
of Pittsburgh and surrounding towns 
These citizens reported to their ap 
pointed rendezvous at Camp I 
with American flags on the lapels 
their civilian smiles on their 
faces, and cheers on their lips. An 
officer was designated to receive then 
and to talk to them, with a view to ex 
plaining their change of status from 
citizens to soldiers and to outline th: 
scheme of training and instruction that 
had been prepared for them. Upon 
completion of their registration and o1 
ganization into units, and even befor 
military uniforms and clothing could 
be issued to them, their intensive train 
ing began. Briefly and to use a slang 
but expressive terminology they figura 
tively ‘‘Ate it up,”’ 
one that, with fighting men possessed 
of such spirit, properly trained and 
their efforts intelligently and right!) 
directed, American institutions would 
be safe and autocracy was doomed. 
From early in the training of these 
men until the Armistice, the instruc- 
tional conferences with the officers, in 
addition to other matters, were wunl- 
formly expressive of this idea which, 
while stated in various ways, was 11 
effect,—‘‘Gentlemen, study, learn and 
practice the technique and tactics 


coats, 


convincing ever) 
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odern battlefield, so that you may 
and right and lead properly the 
+ wonderful enlisted personnel that 
as ever an officer’s privilege to 
and.”’ 
These eitizen soldiers sailed for 
ce, and to round out their battle- 
training, they entered the line 
the British Guards Division on 
Arras front. The little strip of 
sund between hostile trenches com- 
ly known as ‘‘No Man’s Land”’ 
its terminology. It became the 
ground of the 320th Infantry, 
in spite of 
It was the 
American Citizen 


» held possession of it, 
ny disputes as to title. 
20th Infantry of 
Soldiers that gave the British in this 
sector the first identification—a live 
German prisoner, that they had had 


for months. This German prisoner 
being questioned, stated among 


other things that the German high 
mmand knew that something unus- 
ial had taken place in this sector, and 
that it had ordered raids for every 
night, until a prisoner was captured 
and the unusual situation explained. 
raiding 
**No 
Man’s Land’’ and pounced upon a 


On one oceasion a German 
party slipped through their 
erporal and his squad of seven men. 
laking the squad by surprise, they 
killed six men with hand grenades, 
and demanded the surrender of the 
two survivors. The corporal, though 
badly wounded, and the surviving pri- 
vate killed the leader of the raid, and 
rove the others back to their trenches 
The British 
were so impressed with this act of 
eroism that they wired British Gen- 
al Headquarters recommending the 
poral and the private for a British 
ecoration and orders promptly fol- 
wed announcing the award. 


carrying their wounded. 
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This was by no means a quiet sector: 
harassing fire by weapons of all de- 
scriptions and calibers, with casualties 
resulting therefrom, were of daily oe- 

these 
trench 
mortars, a sergeant in charge of his 


currence. During one of 


harassing fires by German 
section took a position on a firing bay 
of the trench, where he could see these 
big wabbly projectiles coming through 
the air, and best give directions to his 
men how to avoid them. Disregard 
ing the enemy snipers, he was indicat 
ing with his arms and ealling out 
**Move along to the right, a little more 
to the right now, DOWN!’’ The Bat- 
talion surgeon heard the explosions, 
and on arrival at this part of the 
trench to look after casualties, asked 
the sergeant what he was doing up 
The latter replied ‘‘I am a 
traffic policeman, and I don’t propose 


there. 


to have a traffic jam in this sector.’’ 
Cheerful, wonderful, steady, making 
light of the most serious situations 
were characteristics of the men of this 
regiment. 

When 
trenches was completed, the men came 
cut under the cover of 
avoid 


their tour of duty in the 


darkness to 
enemy observation and_ fire. 
They were to assemble at ‘‘Shrapnel 
preparatory to returning to 
their billets on flat cars over a little 
At 12 o’eclock 


rainy 


Corner’”’ 


60 centimeter railroad. 


on this particular disagree- 


able night, I was at the rendez- 
sritish Staff Officers, 


superintending the assembly of my 


vous with two 


units, and awaiting the making up of 
the little train. When the assembly 
had been completed and the train made 
ready the officer in charge called out 
of the darkness, ‘‘Get aboard! thirty- 
two men per car.’’ Promptly they 


climbed aboard, and had soon adjusted 
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themselves, thirty-two men per car and 
as the train pulled out, they all began 
singing, ‘‘Hail! Hail! the gang’s all 
here, what to do we care, ete.’’ 
The normally stoical and undemon- 
strative British Staff Major exclaimed, 
‘*My God, I wish Hindenburg could see 
that.’’ I asked him later what it was 
that oceasioned his remark. He said in 
effect that the spirit, initiative, fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm of the American 
citizen soldiers are truly wonderful 
and really if Hindenburg realized what 
the Americans had in store for him he 
would call this war off. 

The commandant of a British Corps 
School of bayonet fighting, to which 
some men of the regiment had been 
sent, told me that one American Divi- 
sion was equal to four British Divi- 
sions. He pointed, how, on account of 
cur superior equipment and strength 
in machine guns, automatie rifles, and 
rifles, three British divisions were act- 
ually required to equal one of ours, but 
on account of the freshness, vigor, 
initiative, and high morale of our 
soldiers, it required, in his opinion, a 
feurth British division to really equal 
one American Division. 

The high command of the British 
Guards was so impressed with the 
steadfastness, spirit and efficiency of 
the American Citizen soldiers that it 
gave the 320th Infantry complete 
charge of a sector in the line, reliev- 
ing for rest and training a brigade of 
sritish troops. This honor, however, 
was of short duration; in fact before 
the regiment had settled itself down 
completely to guard the sector, orders 
eame for the 80th Division to report 
for duty in the American theatre of 
operations. 

We will not attempt to describe in 
detail the movement thereto nor the 


marchings therein to take part i 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive that st 

on September 26, 1918, except to 
tion that the regiment was tempo: 
diverted from this mission by a 
into the St. Mihiel salient and oy 
again. This enterprise, called by th 
soldiers the ‘‘Battle of the Packs 

of interest in that the regiment 


out its transportation made a day’s 


march in and a day’s march out of th 
St. Mihiel salient, displaying thro 
cut a march persistency, spirit 
march discipline that was truly 
markable. 

The march towards the Meus 
gonne was resumed. Marching 
night and hiding by day to poune 
upon the Germans unawares, the reg 
ment reached the Bois de Bourrus 
the night of September 24. On 
afternoon of September 25, orders wi 
given for the assault to be delive: 
at 5:30 a. m. on the next morning 

Training had ceased, the gri 
realties of actual battle responsib 
were now at hand. Coordination 
effort that brings about the superio: 
in the use of weapons which insures 
success was to have its first battlefield 
application. The orders of the 
tack were received with as much 
terest and enthusiasm as the serious 
ness of the situation would per 


Groups from the corporal and his 


squad, to the colonel and his staff h« 
conferences discussing and planning 
their team play on the morrow. 

Just before the men were forming 
to move under cover of night to th 
assault positions several miles to 
front, the Germans started to shell th 
woods. A first Sergeant was cond 
ing a conference with all the sergeants 
and corporals of his company whe 
big German shell struck in their midst, 
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¢ or wounding all. Another shell 
ded near one of the assault com- 
s, just before they moved out of 
voods, killing and wounding thir- 
men. The regiment evacuated 
woods with least practicable de- 
eaving its wounded under proper 
eal eare and marched to its as- 
positions on the forward slope 

Dead Man’s Hill. 

During this march, lightning fiashes 
ir as eye could see indicated that 
lreds of our big guns in rear were 
ng their destructive missiles far 
into the German territory. Gun 
ered gun, heavy shells roared 

ugh the air like trains on tressles 

Two hours be- 

the hour set for the assault, bed- 
broke loose again, when thousands 
lighter guns poured their iron 
rges upon the German’s line, de- 
weakening his 


4 


tained by clouds. 


oving his. wire, 


enches, driving his men to shelter 


preparing the way for the Ameri- 
doughboy to take him in hand with 


fle and bayonet. 


[he break of day was approaching 
d with it the jump-off hour. Light 


as not needed, however, to convince 
he officers and men of the assault 


helons that ‘‘hell’’ itself had broken 


it of the infernal regions, and its 


erated demons were rushing, howl- 
z, spattering through the air on 


ngs of fire. The earth itself here 


nd there thrust upwards in apparent 
fort to join the tempest overhead. 


, 


The hour to go ‘‘over the top’’ ar- 
ved. The rolling barrage, that pil- 
v of flame and fire brought forward 
om Moses’ march from Egypt, moved 
it leading this devoted band on their 
termined pilgrimage to victory or 


eath. The advance was steady and 


pid until the rolling barrage had 


reached the enemy’s main entrenched 
position. Here at 9:30 it remained 
stationary until the assaulting troops 
reformed for their further advance 
against enemy successive positions. At 
the time stated in published orders, the 
barrage lifted, and into the smoky, 
sulphurous gaseous fog, this splendid 
band of American citizens sprang for- 
ward as tragedy itself leaps forth upon 
the stage. The sun now glared with 
bloodshot eye. 

On the crest, the entire line paused 
to pour their small arms fire upon the 
German line, while auxiliary weapons 
were brought up to destroy his ma- 
chine gun nests. Under cover of this 
fire groups of men rushed to resume 
fire from closer and more advanta- 
geous positions, others crawled under 
the impenetrable bands of machine gun 
fire and reformed for further prog- 
ress. In this manner the advance 
continued down the slope, across the 
ravine then again right up to the 
enemy obstacles and trenches, charged 
with death in every form that lead, 
iron, steel and gas could be wrought 
by the destructive genius of man. 
After desperate fighting these German 
trenches were taken and the surviving 
garrison sent as prisoners to the rear. 
Intervening between this and the final 
objective were other German lines 
more strongly held. After a _ brief 
pause for a resupply of ammunition, 
the advance continued in the same 
manner throughout the day, the night 
and the next day until the final ob- 
jective—The Meuse, was reached. 

Having accomplished its mission the 
regiment was withdrawn to a ravine 
near the village of Cuisy for a short 
rest that was continuously disturbed 
and broken by enemy air raids and 
long range shells. 


Even divine ser- 
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vice conducted by the regimental 
chaplain was fired upon by enemy 
The di- 


vision, having so splendidly demon- 
strated its fighting value in September 


planes flying low overhead. 


by this most successful operation of 
running over the enemy for a gain of 
about nine half in two 
days, was called on again for service 


in the early part of October. 


miles and a 


No con- 
cerced or general attack was ordered 
or contemplated, but in straightening 
out irregularities in the line, the regi- 
ment was continuously engaged in 
some of the fiercest and bitterest fight- 
ing of the whole war. It was a narrow 
The 
American thrusts here were against 
the hinges of the door that sealed the 


fate of autocracy. 


front considerably strengthened. 


The Germans real- 
ized that they could not give ground 
and fought like demons. In those ter- 
rible days of conflict with gas, bullet, 
bomb and bayonet, the regiment en- 
dured conditions calculated to appall 
the strongest hearts. The men fought 


silently but grimly, doggedly and 
fiercely. 

On October 12, the regiment was 
relieved and sent well to the rear 


for a much needed rest, and for re- 
placement of men and equipment. No 
sooner had the new men become ac- 
quainted with and absorbed the spirit 
of the veterans of the months of ter- 
rific fighting, than the division re- 
ceived its orders to return to the front 
for participation in the November— 
the last—drive. To this 
operation would merely mean a repe- 
tition of the battlefield scenes already 
pictured in glittering generalities. It 
is sufficient to say that the German 
door was battered from its hinges, and 
the avenue of approach to victory 
thrown wide open, 


deseribe 


it Bue k” asians ‘ 


After the Armistice this littl 
of eitizen soldiers, having taken 
objective assigned them and a 
plished every mission given then 
ing September, October and N. 
ber fighting, were relieved from 
at the and turned their 
on Berlin to begin a march to | 
some hundred miles to the south 


front, 


At the first assembly, in unif 


tattered and torn through encounters 
with German wire and obstacles, | 
was thrilled with pride over 
achievements, looked into their 


stained, smiling faces and unburd 
my soul of all the admiration, ad 
tion and affection I felt for these mer 
saddened, however, by the vacancies 
in the ranks, due to those who h: 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

The expressions of praise contained 
herein are by no means the result 
an after thought, nor the isolated 
opinion of an individual. The teac! 
ings of the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga., give expression to s 
lar facts. Regarding the emergence 
officer this paragraph appears in 
lecture to student officers : ‘‘ Somewh 
on the statute books, the War Dep 
ment found an old law, which gav 
ample authority for the establishment 
of training camps for the hundreds 
of thousands of additional officers that 
would be needed for the emergen 
These camps were promptly filled » 
the very highest type of American « 
zen and patroit, furnishing splendid 
officer material.’’ Regarding the e 
listed man the following appears i! 
the same Infantry School lecture : ‘‘}}: 
fore discussing the non-commissioned 
officer and his problem of getting 
proper control over his unit, I want 
to devote a few paragraphs to th 
American Citizen ‘Buck.’ 


In spite 
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fact that the young American’ without leave, while their comrades 
en born and bred in a demo- fighting valiantly at the front won the 
atmosphere, constitutionally non- war. Men of the A. W. O. L. type and 
ry. I believe he is the best soldier the few battlefield slackers, skulkers, 
al in the world and that he is were treated with severity and their 
tible of being trained to the acts properly condemned by officers, 


st state of military efficiency. non-commissioned officers and by le- 
the late war, he proceeded to gally constituted courts in a most force 


wp Aa | 


arious training camps in car load ful manner. Such men can complain 
mpelled by a popular desire to of harshness, verging in severity on 


t Germany. He reported to his Prussianism. They couldn’t be led, 
r officer instructors and ecom-_ they had to be driven. 
ers with the mental attitude of, At the various annual division or 


s 
s 


Here I am, teach me to fight and other organization reunions, the regu- 
me to battle. lar, and the citizen he formerly com- 
brilliant battlefield perform- manded, meet and mingle with perfect 

es of the citizen soldiers are now democratic camaraderie. No explana- 


, 39 


rs of historical record, borne out tions are asked or offered regarding the 
tatements, now appearing in the rigid exactitudes of early training. 
ess, of the military leaders of the Those who played a man’s part in 
tion against whom they fought. winning the War realized on the battle- 

s brilliant record is slightly dimmed fields of France the necessity for the 
spots by the acts of some character- exercise of control by the officer and 
ess Americans who were found roam- the acceptance of control by the 


the boulevards of Paris, absent soldiers. 
ey 
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< Practice Makes Perfect 

; A motor ear, driven by a very de- 

bi termined looking young lady, had just 

4 knocked down a man, fortunately with- 
out injuring him. 

She did not try to get away, but 
stopped the car and faeed him man- 
fully. 

| ; ‘*T am sorry it happened,’’ she said 


grudgingly. ‘‘You should take more 
care when you are walking. I am an 
experienced driver. I have been driv- 
3 ing a car for seven years.’’ 

d **Well,’’ replied the victim, ‘‘I’m 
. not a novice myself. I have been 
walking for fifty-seven years!’’—Exr- 
change. 





The Principles of War 


Col. William K. Naylor, G. S. 


re 7c 
‘HESE lectures are de- 
| livered not so much 


ee _ 
| | with the idea of en- 
| ; lightening you on a 





subject with which 
you are already fa- 
miliar but more with 
the idea of reiterat- 
ing and reaffirming 
the principles of war 
and combatting the 
statement so often heard that there 
are no such things as governing funda- 
mental principles of war. 

The War Department, by Training 
Regulations No. 10-5 of the series 1921, 
has laid down certain fundamental 
Principles of War. They are: 

(a) The Principle of the Objective. 

(b) The Principle of the Offensive. 

(c) The Principle of Mass. 

(d) The Principle of Economy of 
Force. 

(e) The Principle of Movement. 

(f) The Principle of Surprise. 

(g) The Prineiple of Security. 

(hk) The Prineiple of Simplicity. 

(4) The Principle of Cooperation. 

Before proceeding further, let me 
draw your attention to the difference 
between a Principle of War and a 
Rule of War. The two words Prin- 
ciple and Rule are often carelessly 
used as synonymous in military writ- 
ings, whereas in fact they have entire- 
ly different meanings. A Principle 
means something more than a Rule; a 
Principle is a profession of faith, it 
has the spirit and sense of law, leav- 
ing to the judgment of the individual 
the application. A Rule is something 
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more definite, being a well defin: 
accepted law by which a Princi 
certain aspects of a Principle, 
plied, that is, it is a practical 
eation of a Principle. 

In our study of the princip 
war we must not confuse them wit] 
doctrines, theories, maxims and rulk 
we must also bear in mind that t! 
principles of strategy, tacties, logistics 
ete., are based on the broad gene: 
prineiples of war. 

The question now arises as t 
source from which we get our 
ciples. According to Napoleon, ‘‘T! 
principles of war are those which | 
cuided the great leaders whose ac! 
ments have been handed down to us 
by history.”’ 

A knowledge of these principles is 
essential to command, but that know! 
edge must be something more 
mere academic learning; it must co! 
template the proper applicatio 
these principles either conscious 
subeonsciously. 

‘‘These principles are immuta! 
Their application varies with the situa 
tion, the fundamentals of whic! 
time, space or distance, terrain, wé 
ther, relative strength, including t! 
physical and disciplinary factors, suc! 
as numbers, morale, communicatio! 
Their p 
application constitutes the true mea 
sure of military art.’’ 

We might at this point creat: 
maxim as follows: ‘‘It is not so much 


supply, and armament. 


tc know the principles of war as !t |s 
to know how to apply them.”’ 
Quoting from Marshal Foch on ** Thi 
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es of War.’’ ‘‘The teaching 
s principles does not aim at 
¢ mere platonic knowledge. To 
stand the principles without 
« how to apply them would be 
but understanding brings as- 
wise decisions, the power of 
‘When a soldier,’ says Gen- 
Peucker, ‘knows that he knows, 
he feels that what he has learnt 
able him to steer easily through 
t circumstances, his character is 
ethened, he aequires the ability 
<e wise decisions and to put them 
etice efficiently. On the other 
any man who realizes his ignor- 
or his need of advice from others 
ilways perplexed, undecided and 
to lose all confidence. Strength 
mind is of primary importance in a 
er, but where ean energy lead if 
‘ks sufficient instruction to know 
goal to aim for or what means 
put it within reach.’ ”’ 
Recipes for ereating such master- 
s as the Marne, Tannenberg or 
torio-Veneto cannot be obtained 
mere study and knowledge of 
ciples; there must be something 
e, and that is the ability to apply 
But, however, no amount of 
tical knowledge will raise a com- 
nder above hopeless mediocrity un- 
that practical knowledge is based 
m the firm foundation of accepted 
neiples. Some military men figure 


emselves commanders by the natural- 


leader route and we so often hear 
statement, ‘‘He is a practical sol- 
not a theorist.’’ Too often he is 
her. For one cannot be practical 
ut knowing the theory, although 
theory may not have been learned 
| academy. 

fundamental principles of war 


tT 


not very numerous you see, nor 








are they abstruse, yet the application 
of them is difficult and is controlled 
by no rules. Their application to cir- 
cumstances depends on sound judg- 
ment, common-sense, which in turn are 
developed by study and by practice 
in applying acquired to 
Judgment and sense 


knowledge 
conerete cases. 
are of greater importance than mere 
knowledge. 

The principles of war as we under- 
stand them today are not recent de- 
velopments, but are to the military 
game something like Common Law to 
the legal game, that is, they are based 
on those principles that have 
existing for so long whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. 

We find that the Theban Epami- 
nondas at the Battle of Leuctra, 371 
Ls. C., conceived of the principle of 
mass, that 


been 


is, concentrating his mass 
as against the enemy’s weak point; in 
the retreat of Xenophon’s ten thou- 
sand we learn lessons in the conduct 
of the rear guard; at Arbela we wit- 
ness tactical penetrations and turning 
movements; in the crossing of the Hy- 
daspes by Alexander we have the fore- 
ing of a river crossing by a wide turn- 
ing movement to which the crossing at 
the Island of Labou by Napoleon and 
of the Rappahannock at Chancellors- 
ville by Hooker bear such a close re- 
semblance that to 
think that these two movements were 
conducted with the crossing of the Hy- 


one is eonstrained 


daspes in mind or at all events inspired 
by the subconscious influence of it. 

And Cannae is the classic illustra- 
tion of the strategical envelopment and 
battle of annihilation which the Ger- 
mans emulated and 
aspired to in the Marne Campaign of 
1914. 


at Koniggratz 
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The principles applied by Napo- 
leon bear a close resemblance to those 
to be noted in connection with the 
Alexander, Hannibal 
and Julius Caeser, so much so, that 
one 


Campaigns of 


understands why Napoleon de- 
livered himself of his 78th War Maxim: 
‘‘Read and re-read the Campaigns of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caeser, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Eugene, and Fred- 
that 
is the only way of becoming a great 
captain, to obtain the secrets of the 
art of war.’’ 


erick; take them as your model; 


Aside from his own contribution to 
the Principles of War, Napoleon has 
done another thing of great benefit 
to the military profession; he has re- 
duced the principles of war and his 
conception of their application to writ- 
ing so that we have the advantage of 
being able to study them. Conse- 
quently, we need go back no further 
than the days of for the 
enunciated word though we may go 
further back for illustrations of 
the principles. 


Napoleon 
even 


I will quote to you an extract from 
a letter that was written by General 
Savoff, Chief of Staff of the Bulgar- 
ian Army, in the Balkan War against 
Turkey of 1912. The fact that the 
final outcome of the war was so disas- 
trous to Bulgaria, in no way detracts 
from the reputation and ability of 
General Savoff. He expressed himself 
regarding the methods of war and its 
principles as follows: 

As for the methods of war, it must 
be remembered that the art of war has 
unchangeable principles. For that 
one must always go back to Napoleon 
I for the essential basis of the sub- 
ject. The strategical principles of 
Napoleon I are unchangeable. 


In using the adjective ‘‘strategical’’ 


he undoubtedly intended to r 
the principles of war as such. 

So, it is not necessary for us 
farther back than the time of N; 
I to figure out the basie princip|es 
war. Throughout his war maxims ‘ 
and other writings, you will see tha: 
he repeatedly refers to the pr 
of war and argues that all wars a ; 
fought according to method and 
formity with definite and distinc: 
ciples. 

In writing to his brother Jose; 
on June 6, 1806, Napoleon express 
himself as follows: 

Nothing is done in war except 
ealeulation. During a campaign, what 
ever is not profoundly considered 
all its details is without result. Ey: 
enterprise should be conducted acco: 
ing to a system. Chance 
never bring success. 


alon 


In his fifth war 
makes 


he ag 


when he 


maxim 
reference to method 
says: 

All war should be methodical 
every war should have an aim ar 
constructed in accordance wit! 
principles and rules of war. It should 
be carried on with means proporti 
to the obstacles which can be foresee 

$y this he did not mean that know! 4 
edge and method are the only guiding 
factors, nor that chance does not hav 
its influence. 

The element of luck is omniprese! 
in all things, but it alone will seldo 
bring success, but it has been observed 
that the general who makes the most 
reasonable dispositions, fights the mos! 
methodically, applies the principles 
war the most intelligently, reduces th 


chances of failure to a lower figur 
than a general who fights arbitrar 
In denying the charg 
that Nelson and Farragut were 10 
and fought blindly, Capta!l 


and blindly. 
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delivered himself of the fol- 
sentiment: ‘‘The average man 
to be too much too sure of suc- 
ere he will start.’’ No com- 
need expect to have all his 
rements exactly to his taste and 
iccessful one is he who knows 
he has sufficient to justify the 
tations of victory and then relies 
-eeytion for the balance. George 
McClellan is a good illustration of a 
who wanted to be too much too 
while U. S. Grant is an illustra- 
the contrary type. 
e student often finds difficulty in 
ting principles and classifying 
em under the appropriate name in 
he wide vocabulary of terms. 
It doesn’t matter whether you call 
neiple of ‘‘Economy of Force’’ 
that name, or by the name ‘‘ Rules 
the 


‘‘Free Disposal of Forces;’’ so 


Detachments,’’ or even by 
ng as you understand the principle 
d its application, it matters not what 

,ou eall it. 


‘*What’s in a name’”’ any- 


The question may well arise as to 


the best method of learning the prin- 
It has been said that 


, 


les of war. 
‘war ean only be learned by war’ 
and that the true school of the soldier 
is the school of experience. 
One would not be so foolish to argue 
t a general who has actually learned 
he principles of war in that school 
as not learned them in a real way, 
t would be equally foolish to argue 
t that is the only way or that it is 
the best way generally speaking. 
When war comes, it is the time to 
ly principles not the time to learn 
The really best way to become a 
r of these principles is by study- 
istory, not as a historian, but as 


a soldier, and then as the elder Moltke 
recommends, by ‘‘Some forms of prac- 
tice in the course of which the matters 
taught are applied to specific cases.’’ 

Historical illustrations may be used, 
says von Clausewitz, in four different 
ways. 

First.—By way of explanation of an 
idea; that is, a speaker may be mis- 
understood or may not be intelligible 
to all; an exemplification from mili- 
tary history clears up the matter and 
insures him being understood. 

Second.—To show the application of 
an idea; the speaker selects a campaign 
or battle, and pointing out in detail 
shows what cannot be made clear by 
any general expression. 

Third.—To prove the possibility of 
an idea; the speaker may make a state- 
ment which cannot be accepted in its 
present form; by use of an illustration 
he shows that what he has stated not 
only ean happen but actually did hap- 
pen. 

Fourth.—To deduce a principle; il- 
lustrations of a series of campaigns or 
battles fought under similar conditions 
enables one to glean the lesson to be 
learned and to create a principle. 

With this preliminary ‘‘ playing in”’ 
let us proceed to a discussion of our 
principles of war in detail. 

PRACTICAL 

War is the court of last resort 
whereby international difficulties, poli- 
tically and commercially, are finally 
adjudicated. So in applying these 
principles of war we must keep in 
mind the political, economic, or com- 
mercial friction that brought about the 
particular war. We keep in 
mind the national the 
opposing contestants, their character- 
istics, habits, customs, ete. In other 
words, we cannot successfully apply 
the principles of war without having 
in mind those multitudinous elements 
that may or may not affect the parti- 


APPLICATION 


must 
ambitions of 
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cular conflict at hand. War is but a 
continuation of polities, the only thing 
that has changed is the method of 
carrying them out. 

Every nation has a distinct policy 
be it that of territorial expansion, com- 
mercial aggrandizement, colonization 
and so on, and all its political situa- 
tions will be the outgrowth of such 
policies. A time comes when the in- 
terests of two or more nations clash 
and they seek in vain for a peaceful 
means of adjusting them. Finally 
each approaches the point from which 
it cannot recede without dealing it- 
self a possible fatal blow either to the 
body politic or to its honor, and natur- 
ally it seeks its only resort, namely, 
force of arms. A declaration of war 
results, and from that time on we 
should like to have everything carried 
cut according to the demands of the 
military situation and according to the 
principles of war strictly applied in 
their military significance. 

After Tannenberg, von Hindenberg 
would have liked to have attacked due 
southeast, after driving Rennenkamp 
across the Neiman, since from a mili- 
tary viewpoint that direction was the 
most direct one that would lead him 
towards the Russian communications 
through Warsaw towards Moscow. But 
other things intervened. Hindenberg 
received a message from General Head- 
quarters directing that he support the 
faltering Austria-Hungarian Army 
stating among other things, ‘‘ Direct 
support of the Austrians is required 
on political grounds.’’ The Austro- 
Hungarian army needed bolstering up, 
Roumania was sitting quietly looking 
on, while Bulgaria was trying to pick 
the probable winner. Possibly greater 
results would have been attained had 
Hindenberg been able to do what the 





military situation demanded 
strict sense, yet meanwhile he mig}; 
have found his Ally disintegrating 
Bulgaria and Roumania in th tia 
other side, and Italy in ahead o/ ti 
Hindenberg in his book, ‘‘ Out M 
Life,’’ p. 
following to say: 


138, on this subject 

**He is a luc! 

who has an easier soldier’s conscieny 

than ours and who has won thx 

between his military convictions and 4 
<4 
* 


the demands of polities as easily as w 


have.’’ As much as one may wis! 


one cannot get away from conditions 3 
. . . . M4 
similar to those just outlined a1 

the great general who best interprets ie 


these signs and draws his plans in suc} 
a manner as will assure him u 
success. 

I do not want you to get th 
that polities should rule you, neithe: 
do I wish to give you the idea t! 
you can ignore all these side issues 
of a non-military nature and expect 
to sueceed notwithstanding. One rea 
son why I think that Marlborough was 
so great was that he was able to 
feat Louis XIV and at the sam 
do it in a manner that would hold th 
support of the Dutch Field Deputies 4 
and his German allies even though that 
manner was not of his choice. It is th 
general who overcomes the greatest 
number of difficulties and applies the 
principles of war the most successfull) 1 
having in mind all other conditions 


Sad 2 Ne gece 


oa 


that history will remember. Another 
thing to bear in mind is that the a 
plication of the principles of war }) 
the Supreme Commander is subject to 
more non-military influence than an; 
other part of the command and as on 
approaches the front the applicatio: 
becomes less and less affected and w 


find the corps and divisions operating 
under what might be called purel) 
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principles. I mention this 
reason that the application of 
neiples of war as is done in 

our Schools, where it is not 

to take into consideration out- 
fluences, may lead you to think 

ise outside influences should be 

d. As much as we might wish 
eannot ignore these influences 

e are arriving at a military de- 

ind it is he who knows how to 

rly evaluate them who will last 
mgest and win out in the end. 
Nevertheless, warfare means fight- 

| is never won by maneuvering, 

not unless that maneuvering is carried 
with the idea of its culminating 


’ says Derrecagaix, ‘‘is the 

vning operation of war which rep- 
resents the first objective of the armies 
aim of all their movements.”’ 
Disabuse your mind of the idea that 


and the 


you can place an army in a district 
so vital to the enemy that he will say, 
‘“‘What’s the use’’ 
History shows that the surest way to 
take the fighting spirit out of a coun- 
try is to defeat it in battle. 


and sue for peace. 


I reeall an amusing historical il- 
lustration of a war where the plan of 
campaign was not to fight; ‘‘On March 
21, 1801, Spain 
France to sign the treaty of Aranjuez 
whereby she engaged to make war on 
Portugal in order to compel the latter 
to abandon her allianee with England. 
Portugal, for her part, only endured 
this allianee much against her will. In 
conditions the Portuguese Gen- 
Lafoes, wrote to the Spanish 

Solano; ‘What is the use of our 
x’ Portugal and Spain are two 
England has driven us on, 
I is goading you. Let us prance 
means, jingle our bells as hard 


was compelled by 


ules, 










as we like. But in God’s name let 
us avoid hurting each other 
would only laugh at us for our pains.’ ’ 
Histoire Gen- 


t hey 


Lavises and Rambaud 
erale). Here the plan of campaign 
was to avoid fighting. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE OBJECTIVE 


The Army and every element there- 
of has its objective. The objective of 
every element of the Army must be 
contributory to the attainment of the 
objective of the Army. All acts of in- 
dividuals and organizations must be 
directed with unswerving force to an 
end that will contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the main objective, the 
objective of the Army. 

The desire of every nation at war 
in modern times is to bring the war to 
a victorious conclusion as quickly as 
possible, for the demands of modern 
civilization are so great that war soon 
approaches a cost that leaves both con- 
testants impoverished and worse off 
than they would have been had there 
been no war. This is generally done 
either by complete overthrow or de- 
struction, or by the moral effect of a 
disaster to a portion of the forces. 

As to what the real object of the 
Army will be depends greatly upon 
the policies maintained in peace times 
by the respective participants. 

Von Clausewitz on the subject of ob- 
jectives has the following to say: 

There are three principal objects in 
carrying on war: 

(a) To conquer and destroy the 
enemy’s armed forces. 

(b) To get possession of the ma- 
terial elements of aggression, and of 
the other resources of existence of the 
hostile army. 

(c) To gain public opinion. 

To attain the first of these objects, 
the chief operation must be directed 
against the enemy’s principal Army, 
or at least against a very important 
portion of the hostile foree; for it 
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must be beaten before we can follow 
up the other two objects with success. 

We hear the statement often made 
that in determining upon an objective 
a combatant should select a vital area 
and direct his efforts towards that 
locality. 

The enemy’s principal army is the 
objective but a case may arise where at 
the outset it is not known exactly where 
the principal army will concentrate; 
in that contingency efforts should be 
directed towards the vital point to 
which the enemy will most probably 
come; but this is not done with the 
idea of seizing an area as an objective 
for material reasons but selecting it as 
a locality to which the principal hos- 
tile army will come and thereby en- 
able our army to get at it. 

The armies of Napoleon III in 1870 
violated this principle as shown by the 
following extract from the French 
plan: 

Principal army to operate upon the 
right bank of the Rhine, and a second 
to operate vigorously beyond the Saar 
in the Palatinate to deceive the enemy 
as to the real point of attack. Mean- 
time the principal army was to pass 
the Rhine near Strassburg, separate 
the southern from the northern states, 
unite with an Austrian army near 
Nuremberg and march with it into 
Saxony. 

On the other hand, Moltke applied 
the principle correctly for his concen- 
tration was such ‘‘that it would carry 
him immediately into the enemy’s 
country in a direction that would in- 
sure his meeting the French 
army.’’ 

In 1914, the plan of France was 
‘‘whatever the . to 
forces united, to attack 
of the German armies.’’ 


main 


circumstances 
advanee, all 


In connection with the Briey investi- 
gation, Joffre in reply to a question 
as to why he didn’t seize that valuable 
region said: ‘‘In every case it was the 
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intention of the Commander j), ( 
to move united forces to attac! 
German therefore, ‘:\\ 
ever the importance of the r 
Briey, as that was known, as 
that of Nancy and of the coal fields 
the North, it was unfortunatel) 


armies,’’ 


’ ete. 

The idea of the German Hig), ( 
mand was to defeat the Allied A; 
by a 


sible to act otherwise,’ 


grand enveloping mo\ 

since both sides choose the correct | 
jective the deciding factor had 

the execution and in this the Germans 
signally failed. 

Gen. Ian Hamilton, in his 
work entitled ‘‘The Soul and Bo 
an Army,’’ on pages 20-21, expresses 
himself on this subject as follows 


Another super-axiom, always i: 
mouths of the Westerners during th 
war, was that the only objectiv: 
should be the main army of the ene: 
Cribbed from the continent, this axion B. 
so called, became an absurdity in t & 
mouth of a British soldier. Did 
beat Philip of Spain or Louis 
France by- overthrowing their 
armies? Did we not beat Napoleo 
seizing and defending a morsel « ; 
Portugal? Did we not beat Russia 
seizing and defending a morse! of ¢! ' 
Crimea? Had not Japan in the last 
great war defeated Russia by beseig 
ing Port Arthur? Was it the defeat 
of the German main army or the over 
throw of the Turkish and Bulgaria 
armies which brought the great wa! 
itself to a close? i 

In a latter part of his book, Hamil 
ton appears to admit the principle hi 
here denies. Now let us inspect these 
illustrations. 


Louis cautioned his armies to avoid 
battle with Marlborough and Eugen 
beeause he realized what would ha 
pen if his armies were defeated. Th 
defeat of Tallard at Blenheim did mor 
to drive the French across the Rhin 
than the capture of a dozen cities and } 





pen AAS 

















is put ‘‘in extremis,’’ not by 
ff the northern cities, but by 
eat of his armies at Ramilles 
idenarde. Marlborough bitterly 
ns against the Dutch Field 
es who had their eyes on geo- 
points and not armies. 
that Napoleon was defeated 
seizing and defending of a mor- 
st Portugal is absurb. Of course 
| its bearing, but Napoleon’s 
enemies in that theater were 


S sh guerillas, and rivalries and 
; sies of the French generals. 
\ eon termed the situation ‘‘the 


» sore in the side of his Em- 


Napoleon’s overthrow may be traced 
the continental system which 

Russia against him and gave 

ise for his march to Moseow and 
esultant terrible retreat which in 

n eaused disaffection among his 
llies, culminating in the battle of 
Leipzie with the treason of Berna- 


[he Crimean War was not won by 
the seizure and defending of a mor- 
sel of territory, but by the defeat of 


the main Russian fleet and Crimean 
Field Army. With the picture of 
Napoleon’s advanee to Moscow before 


it would have been suicidal for 

allies to have attempted an ad- 

vance against the Russian army on the 
Pruth 

| think one of the great mistakes 
Japan made was in dealing with Port 
Arthur as a main issue. Suppose one 
r two of Nogi’s divisions had been at 
Liao Yang; there probably wouldn’t 
have been any battles on the Sha Ho 
and at Mukden. 

The death knell of the German 
Armies had been sounded long before 
he overthrow of the Turkish and Bul- 
garian Armies. Had the German 

ves of the Spring and Summer of 
ISIS sueceeded in attaining their 

rategie object, I gravely doubt 
whether Bulgaria and Turkey would 
quit. The German army itself 

be defeated before peace could 
De red. 


real answer is that the fighting 
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spirit had been taken out of the Ger- 
man soldiers and they were cured of 
their desire to prolong the war by de- 
feats on the battlefield, and these other 
mentioned reasons were merely contrib 
utory but would not have been suffi- 
cient had the German army remained 
undefeated ip the field. 

So let me reiterate the first principle 
of war, ‘‘Make the hostile main army 
the objective.’’ 

Having determined that in event of 
war the object of a combatant is to 
destroy the main forces of his enemy, 
we now come to the point of selecting 
objects for the various detachments of 
the army. 

In modern warfare we have several 
armies or groups of armies all of which, 
in their efforts toward the common end 
must have an objective and the only 
restriction placed upon the selection is 
that the objective must contribute to 
the attainment of the main objective. 


OBJECTS OF OPERATIONS 

The object of operations is the mili- 
tary objective selected for each force, 
the attainment of which to the greatest 
extent furthers the attainment of the 
object of the war. 

The choice of objectives depends on 
conditions either political or military. 
We may deduce the following general 
rules for the choice of objectives: 

First.—The hostile forces. 

Second—The important strategical 
points in the theater of operations as 
indicated by the position of the hos- 
tile armies. These points may be either 
of material or moral advantage. 

Third.—Large railway centers, forti- 
fied places, points of junction in lines 
of communication, and finally the capi- 
tal. 

Important strategical points are 
places such as fortified positions, fort- 
resses or entrenched camps which may 


be objectives for secondary columns 
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but would seldom be the objective for 
the main force. The capital of a state 
has been the objective for a main force 
on a number of occasions in the past 
for with its capture the enemy have 
sued for peace. 

Capitals are not so important now- 
adays. During the days of Napoleon 
neither the capture of the Spanish nor 
of the Russian capital decided the war; 
nor did the capture of Washington in 
the American War of 1812. 

The general rule has been that with 
a government that is popular with the 
people, the fall of the capital has had 
little deciding effect; but, where the 
government is tyrannical and despotic, 
the fall of the capital has meant the 
overthrow of the government and gen- 
erally the loss of the war. 

The Allies in 1814 finally realized 
they could bring about a peace quicker 
by seizing Paris than by chasing Na- 
poleon’s army about. Why? The 
French people were tired of war. Na- 
poleon’s loss of the Grand Army in 
Russia, followed by his robbing the 
cradle and grave to raise his 1813 
army, his defeat at Leipsic, followed 
by the invasion of France had made 
such a drain on his popularity that the 
Parisians were willing to sue for 
peace as soon as the Allies appeared 
before Paris. 

In the selection of these objects of 
operations we must be sure that they 
are contingent and not divergent. A 
contingent or subsidiary operation is 
one that contributes to the main oper- 
ations by holding superior forces of the 


enemy at a distance from the point 
where the main issue is to be settled, 
or causes a detachment from the hos- 
tile main army to meet the movement. 
In other words, it must be justified 


under the principle of econ 
foree. 

A divergent operation is on 
which success or failure has no }|)ea; 
on the ultimate outcome of the » 
issue. An operation falling wit 
contingent or subsidiary class i, | 
fiable, but one falling within the diye, 
gent class is not. 

The Gallipoli expedition, I beliey, 
was of a contingent nature and on! 
failed due to bad tactical handli 
had a most direct bearing upo. 


- A 


main objective; that was the d 
the German arms on the west 
Great Britain has been the ¢g 
offender in regard to divergent oper 
ations. Possibly from the viewp 
of the expansion of the empir 
were justifiable, for most all of her a 
quired territories have come i: 
to a war; in other words, the war being 
the excuse for the acquisition. Fi 
example, the British expeditions 
South America while Napoleon was 
war on the Continent in 1805 and 1s 
were divergent, as they did not prevent 
Napoleon from overthrowing Aust: 
and Prussia, allies of Great Britain. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


There is still another angl 
which to view this first princip| 
war and strategy, namely, making t 
enemy’s main forces the objective, and 
that is the effect upon third parties | 
neutrals. It has been difficult in ' 
past, and probably will be so 
future, for a nation to get recog 
as a victor during a war while its ‘ 
ponent’s hostile armies remain intac' 
and undefeated in battle. I can not 
recall a solitary case of a natioi that 
has been considered victorious 1 


a. ne re 
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out having accomplished the 
f the hostile main armies. 
e other hand, we have many 
nations being declared the vic- 
er defeating the hostile main 
when at the time these victors 
the verge of collapse them- 
st and diseovery of that fact was 
restalled by peace. In 1870, 
G ny would have been considered 
tor had she stopped after the 
of the dynastic armies of Na- 
even though at that time she 
‘t ended the power of France to 
In the Russo-Japanese War, 
was considered the victor since 
shi d defeated the 
and was able to bring about in- 


drotie A ia Wok < 


Russian main 


tervention by President Roosevelt 


67 goalllle s SMMB a tie ie. <e 


which resulted in the peace at Ports- 

At that time there is no ques- 
tion but that Japan had, so to speak. 
her last bolt’’ and would have 


met reverses had the war continued. 


Sp wich ABE 


\ play to publie opinion is very 
illustrated by the action of the 
© Belgians at the beginning of the World 
n opposing the invasion of their 





™ territory at the very outset. By meet- 
ng the hostile German armies with 
foree and attempting to protect her 
territorial imtegrity, she gained the 





sympathy of the world and its assist- 
ance. Maybe Belgium would have got- 
ten that assistance anyway, but her 

put another link in the chain of 
certainty that she would obtain the 
support of the anti-German world. 

question may naturally arise as 
= 0 the Southern Confederacy was 
Mm 0! recognized by European nations 

nsidered the victor after its 
early triumphs in the Civil War in the 
| States. 









eason given in a nut shell is 


; of ; ar 
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that the European countries were too 
much occupied with other things at 
that time to give the Confederacy any 
more than passing notice except in 
those things that immediately affected 
them. During the sixties was a very 
unfortunate time for any belligerent to 
seek recognition from a European 


look kindly 


upon revolutions anyway since she had 


state. Europe did not 


just recovered from the revolts of 
1848 and England in particular had 
an added taste of rebellion in the 
Sepoy uprising. 

Moreover, the unsettled state of the 
world left other fields for the activities 
and ambitions of European Rulers than 
the United States. All the 


powers did recognize the belligerency 


larger 


of the Confederacy early in the strug- 
gle but withheld recognition of her in- 
dependence. Den- 
mark, Switzerland and Italy were all 
friendly to the United States, particu- 


Russia, Sweden, 


larly Russia, who was still suffering 
from the sting of the Crimea and bore 
her former enemies no love. England, 
France and Spain found free rein for 
their ambitions in Mexico to which 
place they were sending punitive expe- 
ditions taking advantage of the pre- 
occupied condition of the United States 
Government and her inability to pre- 
vent them. Prussia had her mind at- 
tracted toward the realization of her 
ambition, the supremecy of Germanic 
Europe. 
bankruptcy and was being attacked on 


Austria was on the verge of 


her southwestern front by Italy, the 
later being egged on by Napoleon III, 
while to the north she was threatened 
by Prussia. All 
England and France, kept their hands 


countries, except 


off pretty well, but as to these two 
countries there is no telling how near 





the inde- 


pendence of the Confederacy, and had 


they came to recognizing 
it not been for the fact that their hands 
were otherwise tied and for the able 
diplomacy of the United States Min- 
ister to England, the Confederacy 
How- 


ever, had the Confederate armies been 


might have realized its hope. 


defeated at the outset and not gained 
their early victories, in all probability 
the Government would not have had 
even her belligerency recognized. 

A people in revolt can have no other 
objective than the main forces of their 
enemy, for ability to maintain them- 
selves militarily is the condition prece- 
dent to their recognition as belliger- 
ents. 

It is said that when the Confederate 
financial agents went to France with a 
view of negotiating a loan that they 
asked only for about ten million dol- 
lars and that the French tinanciers be- 
if the 

more 


came very wary, saying that 
Southern Confederacy had no 
appreciation of the magnitude of the 
affair than to ask for but ten million 
dollars to finance it, they, the Confed- 
eracy, couldn’t be very good risk, so 
the financial 
In other words, 


the financiers declined 
aid that was sought. 
had the Confederate delegates asked 
for a hundred million dollars, they 
gotten it, which 
have really been a stepping stone to 


might have would 
recognition of independence later. 

The only possible hope the Boers 
could have had of being recognized in 


the South African War was to gain 


military success at the outset, for by 
British 
ments and overrunning Cape Colony, 
they might have been considered by 
certain European nations, not overly 
favorable to Great Britian at that time, 


defeating the main detach- 
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to have justified her recognit 


assuming the defensive afte: th, r 
initial success they, metaphoric, . 
speaking, had kissed that hope g 

bye. 


It is essential in war that w 
publie opinion since we may cause | 
public opinion to so mould itself + 
we will be considered the victors 
will gain outside assistance, if w: 
feat the hostile main armies, or par 
of them at the outset, even thoug! 
the time we may be on the verg 
collapse ourselves. 

We may now conclude the discuss 4 

The objective is the co j 
the 


army, usually followed by unseat 


by saying: 


plete overthrow of 


opponent 


of the government. Anything that w 
do that aims at less than that is a \ 
lation of the first principle of war 
the government should bend al! its « 
forts towards supporting the An 
and Navy in the accomplishment 
that purpose. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE OFFENSI\ 
We will now take up the se 
principle of war, namely, ‘‘The Pri 

ciple of the Offensive.’’ De 


sults can be obtained only by thi 
sumption of a vigorous offensiv: 

principle must be emphasized unt 
spirit of the offensive permeates 
becomes a sett! 


The defensive 1s 


an enforced 


entire army and 
habit of thought. 
temporary expedient or 
condition which is incidental to or pr 
liminary to a vigorous offensiv 
counter-offensive. 

He who thinks solely of parrying 60 
How . 


ever, we often have had cases in th ; 


at the best merely avert defeat 


past of the defender winning 4 Wa’ 
but in those eases other elements hav 
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such as famine, disease, 
and guerrilla warfare. 
nvasion of Europe by the 
, about 1683 was brought to an 
the Poles, under John Sobieski, 
e assistance of their ally, fam- 
fter Valmy, the Duke of Bruns- 
army withdrew from France 
account of the dysentery that 
‘ken out among the troops than 
vunt of the activity of the Re- 
in army. The invasion of Rus- 


1812, and the occupation of 


>) by Napoleon’s armies failed re- 


ely on account of weather and 


sing of the people ‘‘en masse.’ 
In all these eases the invader was 


to withdraw, notwithstanding 


he had suffered no check from an of- 


nsive stroke of the defender’s army. 


The true way to wage war is to take 


the offensive, and if forced to assume 
the defensive, it must only be tempor- 
- {> 


Marshal Foeh has said that he has 


always believed that to wage war is to 


take the offensive. 


The offensive possesses the most 


owerful means of bringing the intel- 


lectual and moral forees of the army 
play. This is proven by the num- 
ber of victories put down to its ac- 


The assailant presses forward, 
confident in his plans and in his ability 


selects his 
mark, and all his efforts thus take a 


‘ry them out. He 
settled direction. At the same time his 
designs, In the progress of events, be- 
The very fact that 
the offensive has more activity than the 
defensive is much in its favor, for be- 
‘wo adversaries equal at the out- 
sel, the more active will prevail. 

great advantage to the assailant 


me productive. 


direction of his attack. 


durance. 


make use of the 
needs for reconnoitering, 
his 


ments. 


of attack, the 


gained of being able to concentrate and 


first principle must 


ative, forcing the enemy 
conform to his 


surprise. 


initiative spirit in 


ree choice in the selection of the 
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He ean dis- 


tribute his forces in the best way to 
suit a 


definite case. The defender 


must hold his troops in a semi-posi- 
tion of readiness, which taxes their en- 


The assailant can prepare 


his enterprise with a distinct end in 
view, and employ his whole force in 
compliance with a uniform plan; he 


“an, as regards time, space and tactics, 


time the defender 
making up 
mind and initiating his counter- 


measures, to perfect his own arrange- 


By the choice of the direction 
further advantage is 


use effectively a great numerical su- 
periority in the decisive direction be- 
fore the enemy can arrange his defense 
in sufficient 


strength. The assailant 


can further conduct his attack so as to 
prevent the special advantages of the 
defense from asserting themselves. 


Jomini states that a general as his 


‘ 


‘seize the offen- 


sive and permanently retain the initi- 


thereby to 


actions.’’ Annihila- 


tion of the hostile army in battle and 
pursuit is the only guiding star for all 
military thinking, and he directs his 
observations above all to the mode in 
which those forces must be employed 
and moved in order to gain this object 
in as complete a manner as possible. 


The three indispensable elements of 


the offensive are rapidity, secrecy and 


An army should have the 


it developed to a 


superlative degree and this can only 
be done by having it generally under- 


stood that this army moves forward. 


When the Boers surrendered the 
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initiative in South Africa, their fate 
could be foreseen; the Japanese, in 
1904 and 1905, took the initiative at 
the outset and never surrendered it, 
except for about two weeks after the 
battle of Liao-Yang. 

We may accept it, then, as a maxim 
that one must never voluntarily sur- 
render the initiative. 

If we would be successful in war we 
should always seek out the enemy 
wherever he is and defeat him on 
ground of our own choosing, if pos- 
sible, and under circumstances most 
favorable to us. This offensive spirit 
ean only be developed by having it a 
part of our doctrine. That does not 
mean merely the accepting of it as a 
doctrine and then sitting down and 
trusting to the Almighty to furnish us 
with the means necessary to put it into 
effect. 

It is a dangerous proposition for a 
nation to adopt offensive ideas unless 
it has the military foree to back them 
up. There is a vast difference between 
the advance of a disorganized mob and 
the orderly advance of trained troops. 

France in 1870 unquestionably had 
the offensive spirit, but her armies were 
so poorly organized, equipped and led, 
that she never even gained a measure 
of success, although buoyed up with 
the cries from Paris of ‘‘On to Ber- 
lin!’’ Likewise at the beginning of 
our own Civil War, we had the ‘‘On to 
Richmond’’ crowd who were demand- 
ing a movement forward without ever 
giving the matter any consideration as 
to where the troops or material were to 
come from, or how the movement was 
to be made. I do not mean to convey 
the idea that before an army moves it 
must be ‘‘complete with spare parts,’’ 


nor will I admit that it is justified 
goes to the other extreme. 

It will be necessary to develo): in +) 
nation the true military spi: 


mn 
i 


army with its physical powers inured 


to privations and fatigue by exer 
and training like the musek 
athlete; ‘‘the army which loo 
all its toil as a means to vict: 
as a curse which hovers over its sta 
ard ;’’ 
minded of its duties and virtues by + 
short catechism of one idea, 
the honor of its arms and love | 
try—such an army is imbued wit! 
true military spirit. 

One of the best modern illus 
of a nation possessing the true 1 
spirit is found in the ease of the S 
bians in the World War. Attac 
twice by overwhelming numbers 
Austrians, they successfully defeat 
them and were only driven out 
own country by the combined efi 
Germany, Austria and Bulgaria. () 


can not but be thrilled as one reads 


the stirring words of old King Pet 
deaf and sick as he was, when 
dressed his men before striking 

at the Austrians the second til 
‘**Heroes, you have taken two oaths- 
one to me, your king, and the other ' 


your country. I am an old, broke 
man, on the edge of the grave, and | 


release you from your oath to! 
From your other oath no one can r 
lease you. If you feel you can not ¢ 


on, go to your homes, and I pledge m 
word that after the war, if we com 


out of it, nothing shall happen ‘o 
But I and my sons stay her 

noble appeal had its effect. Not a ma 
left the ranks. Truly, the Serb 
possessed the military spirit. 


In accepting the offensive we mu 


the army which is always yp. 
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mind the disadvantages as well 
dvantages. By invading we 
stile inhabitants in our rear. 
ees are strained to the utmost 
ding communications. There is 
ral costliness in men and ma- 
and moreover, neutral nations 
look with a great amount of 
pon the uninterrupted successes 
ther nation. England, stimu- 
the attitude of Bismarck, pre- 
the seizure of Constantinople 
Russians at the conclusion of the 
'urkish war, but not until after 
by her successful advance 
the Balkan mountains had 
such a seizure possible. The 
se lost Port Arthur, one of the 
es of the Chino-Japanese war, due 
intervention of Russia and Ger- 
prompted by jealousy of the 


ess of Japan. 
assuming as one of our principles 
nsive, we must determine as be- 
the two schools of thought in 
tion with the method of carry- 
out, namely the warfare of an- 
tion and the warfare of attrition. 
e object of attrition is the same 
hat to be attained by annihilation ; 


S 


the destruction of the enemy’s 


iin army, the only difference being 


with attrition this is accomplished 
vradual wearing down. 

measures of attrition affect both 

i materiel and men. I believe 

is fundamentally wrong for the 

that has the preponderance of 

to adopt a warfare of attrition, 

the end it is a long-drawn-out 

ling and it would be better for 

ronger force to endeavor to 

out a decisive battle and settle 

at onee. It is hardly conceiv- 

t the stronger force should de- 





liberately decide upon warfare of this 
kind, but circumstances may so frame 
themselves that in the course of a pro- 
longed war, even the stronger side may 
have to adopt this method of warfare, 
awaiting a favorable opportunity. 

In Grant’s campaign in ’64, his ob- 
jective was the Confederate Army, and 
he started what might be called the in- 
tensive attrition by pounding the Con- 
federate forces, with a continual at- 
tempt to catch them in the open where 
the Federal superiority of numbers 
would prevail. 

The attrition may be brought about 
either by a pounding process, intensive 
attrition, or by more moderate meas- 
ures, normal attrition. 

Warfare of attrition, as a principle, 
should normally be adopted by the 
weaker side, the reason being that by 
prolonging the war, the weaker side 
may hope to reduce the disparity of 
numbers until such a time as it may 
feel justified in taking the offensive, or 
to await a favorable change in the po- 
litical situation, or intervention and 
assistance from the outside. 

The controversy between the strat- 
egy of attrition and the strategy of an 
nihilation is of long standing. But we 


soldiers after all are in accord with 
Moltke and see in strategy merely a 
As van Schlief- 


fen aptly said, Moltke’s system con- 


system of expedients. 


sisted in having no system. ‘‘ Strategy 
“an aim only at the highest object that 
its available means make attainable,’’ 


said Moltke. 


press it more simply and clearly. 


It is impossible to ex- 
The 
great generals of history were not per 
se proponents of the strategy of at- 
trition or of the strategy of annihila- 
tion, did not belong to one or the other 


school of thought, but acted, if they 
were real generals, according to cir- 
cumstances. They always endeavored 
to encompass the annihilation of the 
enemy, if their available forces sufficed 
therefor. If this was not the case, they 
had to be satisfied with whatever they 
could attain. They modified their 
action in the course of a war according 
to the existing situation. ‘‘The most 
suitable solution must be sought for 
each individual ecase.’’ (Schlieffen.) 
(Taken from von Kuhl’s Mareinfeld- 
zug. ) 

The warfare of attrition carried on 
by the Allies on the West Front was 
characterized by the feature of the lim- 
ited objective. Particularly with the 
British, it was a continual pounding 
process, for there was no such a thing, 
in the strict sense of the word, as an 
inactive sector. With the French it 
took the form of strenuous efforts at 
certain points, with almost complete 
inertia at others. The general object, 
however, of both armies was to wear 
down the Germans and completely de- 
stroy their morale until such a time as 
a break through might be possible. Of 
course, these various operations had 
other aspects, namely, they were gen- 
erally timed so as to create diversions 
in favor of other movements, or to 
draw off German reinforcements from 
critical points. The Somme offensive 
of 1916, while it was not gotten up 
solely for the purpose of creating a 
diversion that would draw German 
troops from Verdun, did serve that 
purpose; and Cambrai served to draw 


off German troops from the offensive in 
Italy. 

In the wearing-down process culmi- 
nating at times in such battles as 
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Arras, of which Vimy Ridge a |, 
were a part, Messines Ridge. +} 
Ypres, and Cambrai, the Bri 

gan to realize that their weariny- 
process would be a failure a 

they would be worn out themse’ ves 
fore Germany was unless hel) ca 
from the outside. Some of these ai 
fairs, as viewed from the view; 
limited objectives, were brilliant su 
cesses. The battle of Messines 
rank in history as a perfect illustrat 
of an offensive with limited objecti 
It was worked out to the last detail 
perfection in concentration, equ 
ment, fire, ete. 

This pounding process was quite e! 
fective as long as the Germans wi 
engaged on more than one front, | 
when the collapse of Russia and R 
mania made it possible for Germany t 


direct all her efforts to the West 


Front, England and France found « 


that their reservoir of supply of per 


sonnel was about to become exhausted 


before that of Germany and that th 
warfare of attrition had been a | 

Germany still retained the initiativ 
1918, as is proven by what happen 
and it was only due to the intervent 


of the United States, which threw int 


the pool two million men, that mad 
possible for England and Franc 
win and justify their warfare of 
trition. 

Whether or not the British 
French made a mistake by their tact 


we can not say, for the Allies finally 


nt 


won out. Remaining absolutely « 
defensive would have left the initiat 


entirely with Germany and she could 





have econeocted her schemes wi 


greater deliberation and precision. | 


ti 


would have been an admission to 


world at large of recognized infer 
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that would have undoubtedly re- 
unfavorably upon their own 
to say nothing of the attitude 
In order to fan the wan- 


itrals. 


dame of war enthusiasm in Eng- 


t was necessary to feed the pub- 
m time to time with victory more 
ic than real, and that is prob- 


one of the reasons why these 


wus affairs that I have mentioned 


heralded through the British 
as grand and glorious victories. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF MASS 


We now come to third principle of 


{ 


namely, the Principle of Mass. 
word ‘‘mass’’ as used in this con- 


on means superiority. ‘‘ Numbers, 


skillful use of 
ms, resolution, discipline, morale, 


al dispositions, 


d leadership contribute to this su- 


rity. Numbers alone, unless over- 


whelming, must not be accepted as the 


steady strengthening of the right, the 
maneuver reinforcements 
from the left. Failure to do this was 
what caused the overextension by 
Kluck and final envelopment of his 
right. Not only should mass be thrown 


wing, by 


against weakness but it must be borne 
in mind that weakness in the enemy is 
If re- 


liance is to be placed in mass in the 


created by mass on our part. 


form of numbers then the terrain of 
operation should be such that facili- 
On the Sha Ho, 
the Russians, after delaying operations 


tates use of numbers. 


until they had what they supposed was 
sufficient superiority, selected moun- 
tainous country for their main move- 
for 


ment which made it impossible 


them to make their superiority in 


numbers tell. 
**Mass’’ in the modern sense has a 
different meaning from what it had at 


Leuctra in 371 B. C. There it meant 


true measure of superiority. The de- 
velopment of armament and tools of 
war will be relatively consistent in all 


wressive countries but the human 


sheer weight of numbers (manpower) 


at the critical point. Nowadays, ow- 


ing to the sizes of armies, ‘‘Mass’’ 


Th 


entration of 


rr will continue to be the decisive 


Principle of Mass means the 
superiority at the 

time and point, or having that 
lority available by the existence 
‘‘Mass Maneuver’’ that can be 


ing In any desired direction. 


Principle of Mass brings up the 


tion of the proper location of the 


Ss, particularly the strategical 
es. It is a rule, the reserves 
| be located back of the maneu- 
ug. Furthermore, the maneuver 
must be distributed in such a 

as to facilitate maneuvering. 

brought out clearly by the 
fen plan which contemplated a 


means potential strength at the criti- 
eal point or ability to have it there be- 
fore the enemy; in other words, avail- 
able 
as already stated, may be gotten in 
many ways but 
mere numbers. 


te 


superiority.’’ This superiority, 


seldom amounts to 

While it is an old saying that in war 
*‘numbers alone can annihilate,’’ yet 
numerical superiority on one side can 
be offset by higher morale on the other. 
In the opinion of Napoleon, morale fac- 
tors count as three-fourths and mate- 
rial as only one-fourth. ‘‘ Morale is the 
product of good leadership, of success, 
of good organization, discipline and 
training, which inspire confidence; of 
religious or other enthusiasms, better 


armament, physical fitness, national 
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character, racial pride, early teaching, 
and, in fact, of any factor which tends 
to give the leaders and troops confi- 
dence in themselves and in their power 
to defeat the enemy.’’ The efficiency 
of the Italians in the World War was 
greatly lowered by the fact that they 
had so often been defeated in the past 
by the Austrians, and when it came to 
a German advance against them, hold- 
ing was simply out of the question. 


LEADERSHIP 

Good leadership exerts a direct in- 
fluence on troops, for soldiers believe in 
a good leader and distrust a poor one. 
By a good leader, generally speaking, 
successful Marl- 
borough’s soldiers loved him on ac- 
count of his endless triumphs, not on 
account of his 


we mean a one. 


personal qualities. 


Stonewall Jackson was admired and 
respected by his men on account of his 
activity and success, but with Lee it 
was personal affection for him as a 
man and admiration for his ability as 
a soldier. Of Caesar it is said that 
‘*such was the affection of his soldiers 
and their attachment to his person 
that they, who under other command- 
ers were nothing above the common 
where 

Na- 
poleon could successfully appeal to the 
pride and honor of his soldiers in bul- 


rate men, became invincible 


Caesar’s glory was concerned.”’ 


letins and proclamations; and could 
also on occasions arouse their enthu- 
siasm by rough familiarity, and their 
spirit of emulation by judicious praise 
and distribution of decorations. Na- 
poleon’s presence was valued by the 
French as equal to that of forty thou- 


’ 


sand men. Wellington’s ‘‘long nose’ 
was said ‘‘to be worth ten thousand 


men any day in the week.’’ 
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Superiority from the viewp 
leadership is very aptly illustratod 
the Army of Norther 
Virginia as compared with the | 
Army of the Potomae under . 


Confederate 


cessive commanders until the comi) 
of Meade. The Confederates w 
ferior in numbers, arms, equipment 
and supplies, yet they outman 

the Army of the Potomac repeated) 
At Gettysburg, however, except in on 
the 


was at its 


regard, Confederate superiorit 
Probably ther 


never was an army up to that tim 


height. 


more perfectly organized and 
higher state of morale and disciplin 
As to numbers and ammunition, the 
were not enough below the Federals t 
make any difference. 

Then, why was it that they failed 
Considering this purely from th« 
periority viewpoint, having accou 


for everything other than leadership 





we may look to that for our answer 
We find that during the battle of Get 
tysburg, Lee was suffering excruciat 
ing agony from his eyes, and you w 

all remember that shortly after Gettys 
burg, he tendered his resignation, gi\ 


ST 
on ee — 


ing as one of his grounds defective | 
eyesight, stating that he found it ex 
tremely difficult to view the battlefi 
In piace 
Stonewall 


through the eyes of another. 
of his strong ‘‘right arm,’’ 
Jackson, he had another man, name} 
Longstreet, whose characteristics wer 
entirely different and whose role here- 
tofore in the Confederate Army had 
been that of holding on while Ston 
wall did the maneuvering. 

To this man was assigned the manet 
ver task. Unfortunately, but not 
wittingly, Lee allowed Stuart to go 0! 


t} 





his bootless raid, so that during 
preliminary stage of the battl: 


ihehe Zz 








Tone 





and ears of the army were gone.”’ 
determined Dick 
the Second 
s, had just returned shortly be- 


impetuous, 


who commanded 


the campaign, but still suffering 


. the amputation of the leg lost at 


(Gainesville the year before, and A. P. 

| was functioning for the first time 

is corps commander, except for the 
part of Chancellorsville. 

lhe Federals may not have been any 

ter led, but being on the defensive 

them as 


militate against 


ich as against the Confederates, who 


did not 


on the offensive. 


[his diseussion brings out the point 
if one of our adopted principles is 

be the offensive, then we must look 

he qualities of our leaders. Nothing 

it recognized military merit should 
unt, and we should keep in mind the 





remark of Napoleon when he relieved 
his brother from command during the 
ag Russian campaign, saying: ‘‘The bat- 





tlefield is the place for generals, not 


for princes.”’ 


WEAPONS 


a. Ae 


The value of a weapon is in direct 
a proportion to the skill and courage of 
ig the man who uses it, for it is the man 
rather than the arm that decides the 
: battle. The possession of a superior 
. weapon may exert a decided moral ef- 
ect upon troops, as evidenced by the 
superiority of the Prussian soldiers in 
1866 over the Austrians, due to the 


} lormer having a breech-loading rifle. 

’ The superiority of Stuart’s cavalry 

he Civil War was due greatly to its 
ts and it was not until that su- 


ity had begun to lessen and the 








's of the Federal cavalry to im- 
that the 





respective cavalry 





met on terms anywhere near 
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equal. The preponderance in artillery 
held by the Germans in 1914 gave them 
a considerable moral advantage and 
was responsible for their successes over 
On the other hand, the 
preponderance of Allied tanks in 1918 
is said to have greatly depressed the 


the Russians. 


Germans and reduced their fighting ef- 


ficiency. Religious fervor increased 
the efficiency of the Crusaders and sol- 
The effect of the 


Mohammedan religion made the Sara- 


diers of Cromwell. 


eens ‘‘invincible in fact because they 
**The 
confidence inspired by discipline, co 


were invincible in opinion.’’ 
hesion and superior armament has in 
all ages enabled trained and organized 
troops to make head against superior 
numbers of savages and raw levies.’’ 
A nation may not be superior in 
numbers in the theater of war, but it 
is quite possible to be superior in num- 
bers on the field of battle. In 1809, 
Napoleon was outnumbered two to one 
in the theater of war, yet, commencing 
with the latter part of April, in five 
the 
three successive occasions and in each 


days he defeated Austrians on 


one of the engagements he had su- 
Frederick Na- 
poleon have been credited with saying 


perior numbers. and 
that they had always noticed that the 
Lord was generally on the side that 
Wa- 


superiority in 


had the stronger battalions. At 
terloo, Napoleon had 
everything other than 


leadership. 


numbers and 
His army was a volunteer 
army of veterans, with the highest pos- 
sible state of morale. 
him he had Prussians, British 
Dutch-Belgians, the latter of 


beat a hasty retreat at the first oppor 


Arrayed against 

and 
whom 
tunity. His principal defect was in 
his subordinate leaders, and he is sup- 
posed to have said that he was not as 
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well served as he had reason to expect. 

Superiority of troops, from the dis- 
cipline and morale viewpoint, is illus- 
trated by our regular troops during 
the Civil War. They were almost in- 
variably outnumbered. They gener- 
ally occupied the position of greatest 
honor, that of greatest danger. At 
first Bull Run it was the regulars who 
saved the day. At Gainesville it was 
the regulars of Fitz John Porter’s 
corps who saved the day, and, as 
Comte de Paris states, they fell back 
reluctantly, seeming to be more dis- 
tressed over the fact that they were 
falling back before volunteers than the 
fact that they had suffered terrific 
losses. It was at Gettysburg that the 
brigades of Day and Burbank rushed 
forward and covered the withdrawal 
of the Federal left placed in its pre- 
carious situation by the lack of tactical 
judgment on the part of Sickles. We 
find ample illustrations of the effective 
work of the inferior numbered regu 
lars in the Army of the West, for had 
it not been for the troops under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sheppard at the bat- 
tle of Murfreesborough, Rosecrans 
would have been cut off from Nash- 
ville and probably defeated. This vic- 
tory, coming just at the close of the 
unsuccessful year of ’62, was the only 
balm of any consequence that the Fed- 


(To be continued) 
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eral armies offered. At the ba 
Liaoyang the Japanese were inf 
numbers, yet made a double e 1 
ment of the Russian line, a thir 
sidered extremely hazardous un! ss ¢! 
army carrying it out has overwhelming 
numbers. Judging from the quantit, 
of troops, the Japanese were not just 
fied, but judging from the quality the 
were unquestionably. At Cann and 
Tannenberg, the weaker forces won } 
a double envelopment, but the faulty 
position of their opponents mac 
possible. 

One has but to follow the histor 
the regular divisions in Franc: set 
that there are other things that co 
stitute superiority than numbers 

In developing this feeling of sup 
riority, we must by our system 
training, morale and leadership imbu 
our men with the idea of their sup 
riority, and it must be real, not imagi- 
nary. You recall the amusing story of 
Bradley Johnson, the Maryland gen- 


eral in the Confederate Army, who 
stated that any Confederate could lick 
ten Federals, and it was not until th 


second battle of Manassas, when lie sav 





the Federal advance against the w 
finished railroad and the gallantry dis 
played by their arms that he was will- 
ing to admit that his statement needed 
considerable revision. 
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FIRST DIVISION BATTLE MONUMENTS 
|. On the Grandpre-Varennes Road East of Apremont. 2. Near Exermont. 3. At the 
Cross Roads Between Sommerance and Landres. 4. On Hill 240 East of Exermont. 
5. North of Apremont 











A Fable ‘ 


The Corporal Who Didn't Mean It m 


~ |NCE there was a Cor- 
poral who answered 
the 
First Sergeant called 
the name of Muggins 





”? 


**Here when 


at Reveille. He was 
full of Snap and Gin- 
ger and Energy, and 
wanted the Boys to 
consider him a Good 
Fellow. He was a 
He liked to Joke with 
the Boys just to show them that he 


great Kidder. 


was not Stuck Up because he wore 
two Stripes. 

When the First Sergeant put him in 
charge of a Squad Room, Muggins was 
very careful to find a fitting Nickname 
for all the Boys. 

To keep them from ever imagining 
Up 
about him, whenever he gave any of 
them an order he would do it with a 
Smile and a Slap on the Back. 


that there was anything Puffed 


As he was no larger than the small- 
est man in the Room, he thought it a 
Fine Joke to threaten to Beat Up any 
man who hesitated to obey his Order. 
Sometimes they obeyed it. 

One morning First Call for Reveille 
broke into the Quiet Peacefulness of 
the night. Corporal Muggins bounded 
out of Bed into his Clothes, and in his 
customary Breezy manner announced 
to the World at Large: 


**Arise and shine. Up and at ’em, 


Gang.’’ 
Now, the only man in the Squad who 
was smaller than Muggins was Private 
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Kazamewski, who had spent t! 
Eighteen Years of his checkered young 
life not more than Five Minutes fron 
Fifth Avenue, but a Thousand 
from it in Standards of Etiquett: 
Kazamewski had shown the Boys th 
night before how the Africans pla 
Dominos, and First Call failed to Reg d 
It meant Nothing to Hin 
Muggins, in his most Kittenish mai 





ister. 





ner lifted Kazzy’s bunk and dropped 
it with a Thud and announced to On 
and All that if he did not get up Toot 
Sweet then he, as Corporal, would ha q 





to Chastise him severely. 

But it was much too soon after t 
Other Game for Kazzy to play a nev 
one, and he rolled over to sleep on his 
Other Ear. 

In the very height of playfulness 
Muggins laced his Fingers in Kazzy’s 
Hair and Kazzy came up Fighting 

When Muggins returned from th 
Hospital he was called as a Witness lx : 
fore a Court Martial where Kazamev- 
ski was being tried for Disobedience | 
Orders. ¥. 

Private Muggins is now trying to 
find the Solution to a couple of Per 
plexing Questions. 

Why is it that Corporal Kazemev 
ski, who never smiles when he givesa & 
Order, but Barks it Out as if he were By 
the Captain, gets so much Work ow Fy 
of the Squad? f 

Why is it that in Spite of this, the BR 
Men seem to like him so well Off Duty! 


t dont & 1 


Mora: If you don’t mean 


Say it. 





Carrying Shoes and Raincoat 


}HE question of the down—as shown in figures A and B. 
| 


| method to be em- The fast ends of the straps are perma 
| ployed in carrying nently sewed to the back of the haver 
the extra pair of sack at the points indicated by S, fig 
shoes and the rain’ ure A. The free ends of the straps pass 
coat on the Infantry around the haversack and shoes under- 
pack has been on the neath the web keepers K and buckle 
boards for a long at B as shown on figures C and D 
time. The results attained by this arrange 
Staff Sergeant ment are four fold: 
Harry Schneider, 





e Company, 7th Infantry, has de- 
lot of time and study to the 
sition and has arrived at a con- 
that is worthy of serious con- 
tion. The illustrations aeccom- 
ng this article show the methods 
ved 
tra Shoes:—The extra shoes are 
ed, one fastened on each side of 
ipper portion of the haversack by 


a web strap—sole out, toes 














Fig. B 


1. Shoes will be held in place with 
but one type of strap :—Uniformity in 
the command. 


zemew 
ives ab 
e wer q 2. All shoes will be in the same 
place on each haversack :—Uniformity. 

3. Shoes are prevented from slip- 
ping by means of carrying strap which 
fits snugly against the arch portion of 
the shoe (See ‘‘A’’, figure B), and 
acts as a brace which the heel portion 





of the shoe may rest on. 
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and 











Fig. C 


4. Shoes are prevented from work- 
ing loose as when rope or shoestring 
is used. 

Raincoat :—The raincoat is folded as 
flat as possible into a rectangle not 
to exceed 7 by 14 inches. A _ recep- 
tacle for the coat is made by sewing 
a flap to the right and left inside edges 
of the outer haversack flap as shown 
by X figures A and D. These flaps 
are edged so as to form a pocket when 
they are fastened (See E, figures A, 
C, and D). Straps and buckles are 
sewed on the flaps as shown by O in 
figure D. 

The folded raincoat is placed inside 
the flaps as shown by R figure C and 
is held in place by the straps as in- 
dicated in P, figure C. The raincoat 
pocket is held in place by passing the 
lower haversack bindingstrap M, un- 
derneath the bottom haversack bind- 
ing strap N (See figure C) and then 
passing it through the buckle at Y, 
figure D. 


R a in coat 


The raincoat may be remov 
the pocket by unfastening th 
haversack bindingstrap and 
it down as shown in T, figurs 

The results attained by this 
are :— 

1. Raincoat is kept perfect 

2. Quickly removed. (By; 
rank man, and vice versa.) 

3. All raincoats would be 
the same way in the command 

4. Doing away with strings 
ete. 

5. A quickly and neatly ma 

Sergeant Schneider cont: 
that all additions to the have: 
the way of straps, cloth, ete 
conform to the present types 

A little study of the figures 
explanation will give you a go 
of the system and will be we 


your while. 








Fig. D 
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; ——INCE the first train- 
ing camp in 1917 
senior officers of the 
ex. army have, of neces- 
sity, been compelled 
to make ‘‘snap judge- 





ments’’ more or less, 
on the ability of jun- 
ior officers under 
them. The _ kaledis- 
copie changes’ to 








officers have been subjected dur- 
j » the post-war period of reconstruc- 
, j ike those conditions still per- 
5 a measure. 
In consequence an officer’s initial 
‘fore the commanding officer 
: be an important factor in deter- 
: g his future rating under one 
he headings of superior, above 
ve, average, below average or in- 
ay ; Subsequent action, favorable 
1 favorable, or an intermediate su- 
4 r may alter this initial estimate 
= of an officer, but the psychological 
, ‘t of a first impression is too vivid 
i enduring to be lightly dismissed 
by officers who desire to succeed in 
service. 
x ‘ ‘his initial bow to which I refer 





be in the nature of the original 
duction to the Commanding Of- 

at the time of reporting for duty ; 

be an obligatory appearance on 
‘‘earpet’’ for some oversight; it 

be a special detail directed by the 
Commanding Officer, of brief duration, 
may only mean some communi- 
written by the officer to or 

th the Commanding Officer. 

may seem trivial occasions upon 











First Impressions 
Capt. Harry M. Gwynn, 


Adjutant 17th Infantry 


which to base an estimate of an officer 
which will stand as a record of judge- 
ment for or against him in the years 
to come. There is also an appearance 
of unfairness attached to such exam- 
ples of snap judgement, judgements 
too, that fail to weigh in the balance 
that military efficiency which is based 
on a day-by-day conscientious perfor 
mance of duty. There is, however, a 
certain inevitability about such esti- 
mates. There are not many officers of 
a regiment, under present conditions, 
who come into immediate contact with 
the Commanding Officer—such as 
would permit of a study of an officer’s 
character. Again, there are only a 
few officers, whose work, except for 
its conscientiousness, will reflect any 
marked degree of credit or discredit 
upon them. This is true because most 
of our routine performances are cir- 
cumscribed by carefully prepared reg- 
ulations. Thus a pound of conscien- 
tiousness on the parade ground would 
not attract as much consideration as a 
pound of bright paint judiciously ap 
plied in the barracks. 

The factors which mitigate against 
such judgements are: the observations 
of intermediate superiors, who per- 
foree come into closer contact; and, 
additional opportunities to bring your 
work or your personality more fre- 
quently before the attention of the 
Commanding Officer. Even in such 
~ases your initial bow is still the first 
impression, and as such, it is worthy 
of a moment’s thought. 

There are in the army three general 
classes of officers: those who keep them- 
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168 First 
selves as far out of the sight of the 
Commanding Officer as possible; those 
who perform their duties without fear 
or favor, and the bootlickers. 

In the first class are those who pride 
themselves, even to the point of boor- 
ishness, in striving for the title of anti- 
bootlickers. This 
is the 

They 


and 


elass’s particular 


aversion social functions of a 
garrison. are 
their the 


their social obligations. I 


conspicuous by 
last to fulfill 
include in 
this class, also, those junior officers 


absence 


whose inexperience and youth natur- 
ally imbue them with a spirit of dif- 
fidence and timidity that operates to 
hide their light under a bushel. 

The second class are those who have 
taken an intelligent interpretation of 
their duties and obligations. By vir- 
tue of their oath of office, of the salary 
they accept from the government and 
the esprit-de-corps of the service and 
their regiment, they perform their du- 
and 
They expect credit where credit is due, 


ties willingly conscientiously. 
and the measure of their enthusiasm is 
the their 


work by the Commanding Officer. To 


intelligent appreciation of 
them the salute implies no servility. 
The third class are the panderers of 
the service. It is, I believe, an accur- 
ate estimate of the will of junior of- 
ficers to assert, that if an elimination 
board was ever constituted with all its 
members junior officers, the first ones 
the 
This class are of necessity without an 


eliminated would be bootlickers. 
iota of loyalty, since loyalty implies 


faithfulness to a cause. They serve 


only themselves. They are organizers 
of cliques to unseat those whose po- 


They 


the deference due one’s superiors into 


sitions they covet. transform 


the obsequiousness paid one’s betters. 
Fortunately this class is small and the 
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red apple of condemnation 
majority is salutary medicine 
Of the first class they posses 
and unfortunate viewpoint. | 
that there is nothing commen: 
being a boor, and unfortunat: 
they are saddling themselves 


tremendous professional hand 








reaching that goal of every sol 
‘‘well done’’ 
lieve that the majority of thes: 


dier’s endeavor- 








regrettable cases could be cured | 
ful persuasion from older an 
For th ing 





experienced officers. 








reticent officer, time and obse: 

are probably their only roads t si 

and understanding. For the oth 

two classes nothing need be said, as 

is unnecessary in the one ¢: 

hopeless in the other. ‘ 
These classes are types, fundament 


ally at variance, a variance which is 
reflected with infinite gradation 
their initial bow. I have seen 
course of a few years, many varieties 
of initial formal entries into the pres 


ence of the Commanding Officer 


I have often wondered at the frequenc 
with which the false note is struck. | 
hail fellow, I-an 
here type; the stupefying histo 


have watched the 
my-life-in-one-breath type; the ann 

ing desk-leaning type; the scared-to- 
death can’t remember type and so o1 
ad lib. 


sessed 


Many officers seem to be pos 
with the that the) 


socially receiving, requiring the 


idea 


versation to be sustained by the: 
They get th 


tne 





They are not. 
eue for their spoken lines fro! 
To keep up t 

simile they are the spear carriers 0! 


any cost. 


Commanding Officer. 


this stage and not the prima donnas 
An officer reporting for duty is almost 
invariably presented to the Command h 
ing Officer. He should salute, ac 











edge the introduction in a quiet, 
ed manner and ‘“‘in place— 
If there is an intent to en- 
im in conversation or a ques- 
asked he should reply briefly 
Where he is asked 


lown a more extended conversa- 


the point. 
; may be permitted. Some Com- 
ng Officers announce that the in- 
is over, others intimate it; be 

j ‘ su recognize the signals. 
ost equally graduated in the 
tional seale are the first appear- 
es ‘fon the earpet’’. There are 
ceuse offering kind, with excuses 
were on active duty before they 
born. There are the blustering, 
iing kind that learn to their amaze- 
ent that there is absolutely no argu- 


4 involved. Then there are the 
en, vietims-of-a-conspiracy kind. 

Carpet’’ interviews admit of analy- 

sis. If you are wrong, admit it, apolo- 

e for the oversight, if it were that; 

your medicine and leave. Store 

the admonition for future guidance, 

it not the grouch. If you are not 

rong advise the Commanding Officer 

quiet, dignified manner of those 

ts with which obviously he is not fa- 

ar. Don’t take a parting shot at 

the one who was instrumental in get- 

P ting you ‘‘on the ecarpet’’. It isn’t 

good sportsmanship, besides he will get 


> S any way. 


When you get a special detail, listen 
ently; better still, take notes. If 

e is anything you don’t understand, 
Don’t think out 
loud before the Commanding Officer as 


before you leave. 


w you are going to do the job. He 
only interest and time for one 
: and that is the result. When the 


completed report back and re- 
t an inspection. 


If it is well done, 
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as it should be, you are entitled to 
credit and it is due you. 

In the last of the first impressions 
communications passing over the Com 
Officer’s desk 


few officers who realize the importance 


manding there are 
and bearing which these written repre 
sentations have on their future. An 
officer would grow wrathy over a man 
of his organization who appeared be- 
fore the Commanding Officer at in- 
spection with dirty shoes. And yet, 
soiled and untidy communications of 
his are frequently being sent up to un 
dergo the same inspection. There are 
two other damaging bits of evidence 
which the written communication can 
furnish for the Commanding Officer’s 
estimate of an officer. One is mis 
spelled words and the other is gram- 
matical errors. A misspelled word is 
evidence either of ignorance or indif- 
Neither redounds to the of 
ficer’s credit. 


ference. 
A grammatical error is 
more serious in that it is usually the 
result of ignorance, since a misspelled 
word may escape the eye, but a faulty 
grammatical construction is to the edu- 
cated patently obvious. Spelling and 
grammar considered of all subjects the 
most rudimentary, violation of their 
proper usage is, therefore, proportion 
ally damaging. Besides being a re- 
flection of the state of an officer’s edu- 
cation, the use of proper and concise 
English has too vital a place in our pro- 
fessional duties to be thoughtlessly dis- 
missed as an unnecessary refinement. 

In all walks of life first impressions 
will exert their favorable or baneful 
influence. In our scheme of things 
they are a factor, not a vital one, but 
still potent enough to be worthy of a 
few minutes consideration in every 
officer’s estimate of his personal situ- 
ation. 





N. C. O. Training School 


URING the war many 

expedients were re- 
sorted to in order to 
turn out the number 
of trained noncom- 
missioned officers that 
were necessary for 
the troops. 

Maj. R. 8S. Brat- 
ton, Infantry, had 
charge of such a 

of the large 
ments and made a great success of it. 


In his thesis at the Infantry School he 





-anton- 


school at 


one 


advocates the establishment of a cen- 
tral school in each regiment where all 
of the noncommissioned officers will be 
given uniform training. 
ments for the system are very convinc- 


His argu- 


ing and well worthy of serious consid- 
regimental commanders 
throughout the service. 


Says : 


eration by 
Major Bratton 


The following arguments in favor of 
the adoption of regimental noncommis- 
sioned officer training schools, together 
with a working plan for the same, are 
offered as a definite means of improv- 
ing the Infantry service in our Regu- 
lar Army. 

(a) The average company com- 
manders of the present day are young 
men, drawn from all walks of life, of 
diverse temperaments, education, and 
ability. Their own characters are be- 
ing moulded, and such latent qualities 
of leadership as they may possess are 
being developed, as time goes on, in 
service schools, through the exercise of 
command, and through association with 
older and more experienced officers. 
Because of this under-development and 
lack of experience, they are not the 
best available instructors, even for 


their own noncommissioned officers. 
(b) The present system of shifting 
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a 

. . . % 

and changing commissioned yx ne ; 
admits of little continuity in 
tion of noncommissioned officers. say, 5 


in a central school, where inst: 
methods and subject matter tau; 





laid down in carefully planned p : 
grams and schedules. 
(c) The prestige of corporals and 


sergeants is immensely increased 
through general knowledge thai 
are graduates of the regimenta! 
ing school, an institution to which onl; 
selected men are detailed as students 

(d) Self confidence, initiatiy 
gressiveness, and a sense of aut 
are engendered and developed 
minds of students in the regi: 
school, through their realization 
they are selected men whose instruc 
tion is standard, and along the latest 
and most approved methods. 

(e) A graduate of the regin 
school, when assigned to fill a va 
in a company other than the 
which he formerly served—whic! 
preferable method of assignment 
this system—is thrown upon | 
resources, and is kept to his may 
efficiency through the knowledg: 
another graduate is ready to tak 
place, in the event that he does 
prove satisfactory. He may mis: 
former friends and associates, 
relieved from being constant); 
posed upon by them, and feels no 
to show partiality to any of his s 
dinates. 

(f) A means of eliminating wnsu 
able and inapt noncommissioned off 
cers and replacing them with comp 



































tent ones is afforded through requiring 
all sergeants and corporals in the reg 
ment to take, in turn, the course of 1 
struction in the regimental s 


Those whose work is_ unsatisfactory ; 
therein and who are judged uniesir 2 
able, are reduced to the ranks and 


their places filled with men better 
qualified. 
(g) The interest and zeal of privates " 
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er ae 


ckened by the hope that they may which may be utilized, not only by the 
ected to take the noncommissioned regimental commander, in filling his 
’ course. own vacancies, but by higher authority, 
The calibre of the entire en- to form the framework of other regi- 
personnel is improved and en- ments, in the event of sudden expan- 
and a reserve of trained non- sion and enlargement of the Infantry 
sav, : issioned officer material is created of the Army. 


me } D 


ts, Machine Gunners Make Record 
ag The Machine Gun companies of the 
23d Infantry qualified every man of 
ee the organizations as Expert and Sharp- 
that shooters during the practice season of 
rue 1922. Of the six officers who fired the 
course, four qualified as Expert and 
two as Sharpshooter, and of the 140 
enlisted men, 86 qualified as Expert 
and 54 as Sharpshooter. Company 
s th ‘*M’’ heads the list, with all officers as 
expert machine gunners, and of the 48 
men who fired, 35 Expert and 13 
Sharpshooters. This is truly a most 
. remarkable performance when is 
taken into consideration the fact that 
73 of the men had never fired a ma- 
chine gun before this season and 49 
men had only received a month’s train- 
or ing with the guns. The training meth- 
ods prescribed by the M. G. Service 
Regulations were strictly adhered to, 
and every man was required to make 
g * 200 points on the thousand-inch range 


eg i before going to record practice. 
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Service in Panama 
Ist Lieut. Thomas D. White, /4th Infantry 


| HE large military per- 

sonnel required for 

the protection of the 

Panama Canal makes 

, it a practical cer- 
, tainty that most of- 
ficers during some 
time in their career 
will serve in the Ca- 
nal Zone. There are 





many books and ar- 
ticles treating the scientific and eco- 
nomical aspects of Panama and the 
Canal but little or nothing outside the 
War Department files is to be found 
relating to the homes, duties, and lives 
of those members of our Army who 
spend three years guarding this Golden 
Highway of Commerce. Because of 
the scant accurate information obtain- 
able many newcomers to the Isthmus 
receive false impressions of their fu- 
ture home and upon arrival are sub- 
ject to many disappointments and in- 
conveniences. 

Thus it is on debarking morning 
the transport passenger bound for 
Panama rushes to the deck with the 
steward’s first call. Full of anticipa- 
tion he arrives on the promenade and 
joins others who are gazing at the 
dimly visible blue range of mountains 
rising out of the sea. As the ship 
draws nearer to land he is startled to 
hear a fellow passenger exclaim, while 
pointing off to the port side: 

“Oh, there’s South America! 
That’s Colombia; don’t you remember 
how that point of land swings out like 
that on the map?’’ 

Of course, in a couple of hours the 
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ship is safely parked in Cristoba 


bor, three hundred miles from ( 





bia. He has seen a point of 





twenty miles down the coast. B 





then, this happens on every voyay 
After six days on the water 5 
relief to see land and buildings agai: 





4 


The bright green of tropical 





on the coast line rising rapid); 

the intense blue waters of the Caril 
bean thrills the newcomer wit! 
thoughts of cocoa palms, parrots, mor 





keys and all the things tropical 
which he has heard or read. 

As the port becomes plainly visibl 
the outline of approaching airplanes is 
seen. Huge Navy seaplanes and roar 


ing Army De Havilands come to g1 


the ship. A few swoops betwee: 
masts and they are off again. 

It is rumored about that th 
with the sandy beaches and rows 
palms on the right is Fort Sher 
while the cirele of quarters and ave 
of trees on the left of the breaky 
is Fort Randolph, another home of big 
guns. Farther in from the ent: 





to the harbor is the Naval subma: 
base and air station. At the end 
the indentation to the left of the 
on the water’s edge is France | 





the Army airmen’s station. 


On a point of land extending 
the bay, in the midst of the town, is ; 
large stone building with an immacu 4 
late lawn and romantic sea wall, flank 2 
ed by rows of palms. This is the I ‘ 


tel Washington, operated by the |. 5 
Government, and in every way m: 


and convenient. Here are held som 
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equent 


easant 


ost enjoyable social events on 
thmus. 

by the Washington is a small 
Artillery post named after the 
iilder of the canal, Ferdinand 
sseps. Fort De Lesseps is the 
iarters of the Atlantie coast de- 


of the eanal. 
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Panama 73 
American canal termini are Cristobal 


(pronounced Cris-to’-bal) and Balboa, 
adjacent to Colon and Panama City, 
respectively. A certain street in each 
divides the two jurisdictions. 

With the docking of the transport 
each passenger seizes his baggage and 


rushes to the gang-plank anxious to 











The Barracks and Parade at Fort Davis, Panama Canal Zone 


Some of the old timers aboard re- 
ng from leave arouse curiosity by 
endearing references to a 
e called the ‘‘Stranger’s Club,’’ 
little building is 
by the beach where, it is told, the 


ple of the Atlantie side hold many 


finally a neat 


affairs and are able to for- 


the 18th Amendment—for the 


trangers’ Club is in the Republic of 


ama. 
'o the neweomer it is confusing to 
rn just which is Canal Zone and 
ich is Panama. The former is con- 
led by the United States, and hence 
ne dry. The Canal Zone is a strip 
ind extending for five miles on 
er side of the canal throughout its 
gth, but exeluding the Panamanian 
es of Colon and Panama City. The 


touch dry land again. There are many 
farewells to voyage companions, but 
all are sure to meet again during their 
three years’ tour. The visiting back 
and forth at the various posts on week 
ends serves to break the usual monot 
ony of Isthmian life. 

Generally, representatives from the 
posts meet the newcomers on the trans 
port and conduct them to their new 
homes. Those assigned to the Pacific 
side leave shortly on a modern railroad 
familiarly marked ‘“‘P. R. R.’’ This 
Panama Railroad, which is owned by 
our Government, makes the fastest 
trans-continental time in the world, go 
ing from Atlantic to Pacific in an hour 
and fifty minutes! 

The arrivals for posts on the Atlan- 


tic side (strictly speaking, Caribbean 


ee 


So Fate 


Sa 


a7 lh 


side) are taken in automobiles over ex- 
cellent, but narrow roads to their re- 
spective posts. It is a great joy to all 
fresh arrivals from the States to find 
the spacious and comfortable quarters 
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Officers’ Quarters at Fort Davis, Panama 
Canal Zone 


provided for them at all of the posts. 
At the newer posts the quarters are of 
red tile Separate 
servants’ houses go with each of these 


stueco with roofs. 
quarters and servants are reasonably 
easy to obtain and inexpensive; the 
average cook-and-house-servants’ wage 
being $20.00 per month. 

The older posts have frame buildings 
which are considered by many to be 
cooler and more comfortable than the 
newer quarters of stucco. 

The inconvenience of shopping and 
the distance to the cities from most of 
the posts make the need of an auto- 
The 


limited in extent are excellent. It is 


mobile apparent. roads, while 
a popular misconception in the States 
that there is a road from Atlantic to 
Paeifie. 

Of the three Infantry regiments sta- 
tioned on the canal, two occupy posts 
The 
Fourteenth Infantry is stationed at one 
of these, Fort Davis, about a mile from 
the town of Gatun, where the Fourth 
Field Artillery is stationed. Fort Da- 


completed only two years ago. 
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ee 2 | 
vis is within sight of the famou 
of the canal at Gatun. The q ( A 
are all of the stucco type and a 
cool and satisfactory for trop 
ing. The noncommissioned . ‘ ; 
quarters here even are sup 


most officers’ quarters in the 
The barracks are undoubtedly 
the best in the Army, consist 
three long buildings, of the sa 
the 
containing one battalion, and 


terial as officers’ quarters 


into sections for each compa \ 
headquarters building complet 
quadrangle formed by the bat 
barracks about the parade grow 
Fort Clayton on the Pacifi 
near Corozal, is occupied by the T 
The post is pract 
a duplicate of Fort Davis, being 
and occupied at about the same ti! 
The Forty-second Infantry (?P 
is at Camp Gaillard o1 
west side of the canal and overlo 


third Infantry. 


Rican ) 





Camp ( 


the famous Culebra Cut. 








| 
Ruins of the Old Spanish Fort at Porto 





Bello, down the Coast 30 Miles from 
Colon, Panama 
lard is situated on the top of Reveille 


Hill and is the highest post on th 
Isthmus, though farthest away 
any town. 








Porto 
from 





poe ® 
ry 


eee 


ie ota 


See ad 


the wet. 
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Amador, the largest and most 
i] post, is at Balboa and con- 
the coast defenses for the Pa- 
de. It is also headquarters of 
nama Canal Division. 
ther inland is Corozal, where are 
venth Engineers and Special 


hed upon a high hill overlook- 
\ncon and Balboa Heights, is 
Heights, the Department Head- 
are few people who like Pana- 
first, some never like it, but 

s find that it gradually grows up- 
and are indeed captured by 

ire of the Tropies. For the first 
ivs the heat seems opressive, but 
deeming feature comes in the 
of a gentle cooling shower which 
ds one for all the world of April 
n the U. S. A. Here the year 
vided into two seasons, the dry 
From April to Decem- 
ere are daily light rains and fre- 


ntly apparent cloud bursts. The 


remaining months are more pleas- 


being practically free of rain but 


blessed by the 
winds. 


ever-blowing trade 

The fresh arrival soon finds him- 
self moving at a slower pace, while 
ambition is dulled and memory actu- 
ally becomes blurred. There are few 
who finish full three years without 
showing effects of life 
Tropic’s spell. 

The large number of Army and Navy 
families together in such a small space 
makes for many congenial social af- 
fairs. The civilian society and Army 
and Navy of the Atlantic side are 
formed into a Cotillion Club which 
holds the most brilliant affairs at the 
Washington Hotel. The Cotillion Club 
and Strangers’ Club hold dances on 
alternate Saturdays. 

On the other side of the Isthmus the 
various posts rotate their social affairs 
while there are also frequent dances 


under the 


at the Century Club in Panama City. 
At the Union Club, also in Panama, 
dances are held according to Panama- 
nian custom on Sunday nights. 
When our own battleship fleets come 
down for winter training it is a literal 








The Rush of Water at the Gatun Spillway, Panama Canal 
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gala day in the Canal Zone. Visits 
by foreign dignitaries and midshipman 
training squadrons are welcomed for 
the ship board festivities which they 
bring. 

Picnies and swimming parties are 
added joys to those who motorboat to 
Taboga Island from Balboa, or for 
those on the Chagres River. 


Panama 
The only suceessful method oj 
ing is by the use of a night light 


is unsportsmanlike and also prohi}ited F 
in the Zone. Fish are even mo) S 
tiful than game and are far mo : 
venient to go after. At the Py 5 

lands and Taboga is excellent s: s} " 
ing, while at the spillway for the ( i 


tun Dam and in the lower (! 








A Panamanian Village Outside 


At Fort Amador and Panama City 
are golf courses, while at Gatun, the 
links are on the famous dam which 
extends for more than a mile and a 
half and is said to have cost more than 
three xian dollars. Most posts have 
tennis courts (thocgh the incentive to 
play strenuously dies wrth each month 
of residence). France Field some- 
times plays polo. There is fresh and 
salt water swimming for everyone wand 
children raised in the Canal Zone often 
learn to swim by the time they are 
four years old. 

For the sportsman there is game in 
abundance, there being various kinds 
o= small game as well as deer, small 
tigers and tapirs. However, one’s en- 
thusiasm is soon lost amid tangled jun- 
gle masses and deep muddy trails. 





of the Panama Canal Zone 

River lurk the largest and gamiest | 
pon known. At the spillway is 
Tarpon Club, with many service n 
bers. It is not infrequent to cate} 
one day four of five tarpon weig! 
not less than twenty pounds each 
many over one hundred pounds 
been taken. 

It is perhaps true that most kinds 
sports are found in Panama but 
climatic effect is such as to mi 
their enjoyment to full advantag 








There is little social contact betwee! 
the American residents of the (a! 
Zone and the Panamanians. Ther 
are few of the pure Spanish families 





left and these are met by most Amer! 

cams only at diplomatic functions 
Sunday night dances at the Unio 7” 
Club. The daily associations 
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¢ on of business and the social 
little different than in America. 
ever, during the dry season when 
try troops go into the interior 
neuvers the real Panama is dis- 
d—the native, the jungle—and 


squito. Frequent reconnaissance 
are made over jungle trails; 
s are kept in repair and the 
; kept open. It is on these trips 
the native is eneountered. Liv- 
palm thatched houses the na- 
generally a mixture of Spanish 
West Indian negro, or all negro), 

ds his small banana patch or burns 
logs of chareoal, pursuing a 
otonous existence of primitive in- 
dolence. In various parts of Panama 
real savages are found, descendants of 
mes before America was discovered. 
There are parts of Panama within one 
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hundred miles of Canal Zone in which 
no white man has ever been. 

Within the first few 
settles down to a tiresome monotony of 
even temperatured days broken only 


months life 


by social events of a sameness, which 
due to restriction of locality, cannot 
be varied. The canal, the foreign eom- 
meree passing through the locks, the 
ships in the harbors, all dwindle into 
the commonplace. 

When finally the three years are up, 
broken by a month or two of leave per- 
haps, the now oldtimer sheds no tears 
as he boards the giant transport. A 
blast from the ship’s whistle shakes 
her hulk and the band plays a fare- 
well tune. Good friends are hard to 
leave, there is a lure of the Tropics, 
good times have been had, but he is 
prot sorry that the ship is moving 
Homeward Bound!! 


D 


Army Recipes 
Take a few bones, well stripped of 
meat, add unskinned onions (a trifle 
robust, in order to give the rich army 
flavor) two unpeeled turnips, includ- 
ing the leaves and the roots, five and 
one-half beans and anything else that 


strikes the cook’s fancy. 


Place them 


in a large galvanized can, and scorch 
on all sides and also the middle, if 


possible. 


Season with a handful of 


sand and moisten with a few drops 
of kerosene from a sputtering lantern. 


Garnish with 


hardtack and 


prunes 


and serve in a tin pie plate. 


(Note: 


The addition of a few small 


chunks of brick or shoelace tips is 
optional. ) 








What I Know 


A Subaltern 


1AM a lieutenant 
More explicitly I am 
a second lieutenant, 
and by way of fur- 
ther explanation I 
might go so far as to 
say that I have been 
in the Army but a 
few short months. 
There are a_ few 
things I do know and 
many that I don’t. 

I don’t know what it is like to lead 
troops in battle. 

I don’t feel quite sure, as a dough- 
boy officer (and of a line company at 
that), that I could turn out an outfit of 
experts in the automatic rifle, the 
hand grenade, the rifle grenade, or 
even a rifle—YET. 

My knowledge of 
nothing to brag about. 

These are but a few scattered exam- 
what I don’t The 
thought that my company commander 
might read this confession of mine pre- 
vents a further display of frankness. 
He may give me more to do than I 
already have at the present time—and 
I have plenty, considering my rank. 

And as this is my own epitaph it 
behooves me to help myself and express 
my stronger points—and leave my 
weaker ones back somewhere in a se- 
cluded spot of my own consciousness 
of my ability and my lack of it. There 
are some few things I do know, how- 
ever, and I’d rather air them, for mine 
is a sensitive nature and I prefer that 
my lacks remain unsung. 

I know that a soldier is a man and 








paper-work is 


ples of know. 
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wants to be treated as such. 1 
desires are human and his w 
same, in a measure, as mine. 

I know he lacks the home i) 
and that this element must 
bated; that his recreation ms 
for one example, should be | 
and my duty to him as a fellow 
remains unfulfilled as long as | 
lack of initiative in improving |} 
being, and a lack of interest 
welfare and in his comfort. 

I know, knowing that he is | 
that his interest in his work, 
work, can be heightened or 
in a direct ratio with my own interest 
If the fulfillment of my duties o 
parade ground when at drill w 
platoon is effected haphazardly, | know 
what results to expect. And I! know : 
that I am at fault. And if I g 
lecture on musketry and retain 
attention throughout, I know that 
am doing my part and my mind is 
at rest. If I cannot do it, my cor 
science, an inconveniently strong on 
denies me placidity of mind and | am 
at fault. If my company has a bas 
ketball team and I know it and that is 
all, I know wherein lies the fault of m; 
outfit’s general indifference. If | show 
an active interest, and devote my s| 
time to its development my company s 
spirit is satisfying and pleasing to ) 
bold. 

I know other things, some 
I am not quite sure of YET, but | ma 
tion these varied points of my edu 
tion because they are those of whi 
my opinions are set and fast, and ! 
know the principles to be corre: 





What I K now 





| further know this—that if spirit for which we aim—the ARMY 
e outside the barracks and away SPIRIT. 
e drill field is devoted in a great In short I know that the company 
to the preparation of my com- knows what I want them to know 
progress, and if my interest in that my interest in them is whole- 
active and not a passive one hearted and sincere and my duties but 
all grow up together with the a part of theirs. 








The Infantry School Football Team 


his team holds the Southern Interstate Championship and is perhaps the strongest 
team the Infantry could place in the field. 
Bottom row, sitting, left to right—Daniels, Zellars, Coates, Sharpe, Ware, Kinman, 
Lynch, Coghlan, Hutchinson. Middle row, sitting, left to right—Cornell, Howard, Back- 
man, MacNab, Chapman (Captain), Rogers, Henry, Smith, Parker, Ritter, Ellis. Top 
row, standing, left to right—Leman (Manager), Milburn (Head Coach), Yon, Bartow, 
Gayle, Gessford, Adams, Peckinpaugh, Crist, Shoe, Goodyear, Liston, Lehman, Davis, 
Still, Weems (Line Coach). 








Seven Hundred Miles 





[ZB HIS is the story of the 
| 4] march of the over- 
land transportation 
detachment of the 
Thirty-Fourth Infan- 
try. Starting from 





Madison Barracks, 
New York, on Sep- 
tember 7, this detach- 
ment marched across 
four States, passed 
through many cities, trekked its way 
among innumerable valleys of won- 
derful beauty, crossed the famous 
Blue Ridge and the Appalachians, 
and then came down over the rolling 
country of Maryland and Virginia to 
Camp Eustis, on the James River, 
where we arrived on October 5—700 
miles in 28 days! Surely a feat to be 
proud of! 





THE MARCH 

The barracks were deserted two 
days before, when all of the foot troops 
departed by rail for New York, there 
to take the transport for Norfolk and 
Camp Eustis. 

The last twenty-four hours were 
filled with the worries of a last look 
at everything, including a last ‘‘think.’’ 
Loads were gone over; equipment 
looked after; animals and wagons 
given the finishing touches; a final 
farewell to the friends and country of 
the North. 

The line of march had been decided 
on. All knew that once started the 
way led always south, as far, indeed, 
as that State so celebrated in song—a 
tune which all quartettes strive ever to 
attain proficiency in rendering. Dear 
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old Virginia! and its wonderfu 
and yams, its ruined fortun 


*‘lost causes’’—where, even yet 


fore the War’’ means ’61. 

It was not so hard, then, to | 
from under the edge of the N 
Lights—brilliant and flaming 1 
memories of which seemed, som 
to eall to us across the skies ev 
evening of the long march. Th 
was to the northland, but w ey 
that our trail led southward, 
vays south through all the da 
were to come. 

So it was, then, that the daw 
the last day there saw the long « 
wind slowly out of the barracks 
along the fine concrete and macad 


beautiful; camp sites excellent. Ea 
on the road was the watchword 
Across into Pennsylvania the wag 


ons and horses moved. Here beg 
the most enjoyable part of the enti 
trip. Early fall had already g 
the hill country its million autum 
hues. A riot of color stretched 


every side as far as one could see. 
roads wound in and out, up and dow 
over the tree-clad hills. 

The Susquehanna Trail—only thos 
who have followed that wonderful val 
ley can appreciate its beauty: th 
steep, green hills straight up and 
down; the winding road; the quietly 
flowing stream; the thousand barges 
passing down with their precious ca! 
goes of coal; the miles and miles 
colored forests. 

Once the road topped a hill and 
straight below — perpendicular!) 


alll 


roads of New York. The country was 


Seg: ne 
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oye 











S even HH undre d- Miles 


d that beautiful lake of Eagles 
id like a there, 


i on all sides. even to the water’s 


pearl sur- 
those wonderful, colored hills 
Who could forget, 
Even the miles yet 
the 


re and contentment of those few 


y autumn. 
uch a sight! 
could seareely rob us of 


nts 


\Ve could not linger though. There 


the 
ted us; who needed us. 
them of it later. 


Day by day the miles passed behind. 


south, who 
We would 


far to 


those, 


tes were left to the rear; streams 
crossed; villages passed. Rain 


but onee; no one cared much. 
moon seemed always just over the 

Ever the restlessness of the camp 
ght: the swishing and switching of 
their munching, and the tug 


mals ; 


strap and rope and chain; dogs 
rking in the distance; the murmur 
voices not yet stilled in the sleep of 
hard day’s march. 

All was there, truly—the all that 
makes those of us who love the Army 
desire to stay; the eall that brings men 
back again, to fight, perhaps to die, if 
necessary. This was our life and we 
loved it, even though we knew that to- 
morrow and the next day and the day 


tty 


also, would see us out on the 
road again, weary in backs and legs 
from the eternal walk, walk, walk of 
the plodding column. 

Maryland, also, was finally passed, 
and then came that great day when 
No more 
eed we sing ‘‘Carry Me Back.’’ We 
were there! And yet—well, as Shakes- 


peare says, ‘* What’s in a name?’’ The 
Ger; 


we crossed the Virginia line. 


us still celebrate in song and 


word that great, towering, bare-faced 
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rock of the Lorelei. 


ginia? 


Why not Vir- 
Especially when we consider 
its history. 

We did know, however, that we were 
in a wonderful place. 
**the’’ 
ably we 


Almost nightly 
war was refought and invari 
lost. 


newcomers Perhaps 


*‘loeal eolor’’ and the fact that it was 


the home team’s favorite stamping 
grounds, caused this complete reversal 
of history. We didn’t mind it, though, 
for already the evenings spent in those 
Virginian camp sites had shown to us 
the significance and the real truth of 
of that famous phrase ‘‘Southern Hos 
We knew, indeed, by the 


time we arrived at Camp Eustis that 


pitality.’’ 


it was a something for the deepest ap 


preciation. 


INCIDENTS ON THE WAY 

There were incidents on the way, of 
most ot 
There 


mishap,—or 


course—hundreds of them; 
them were pleasant or funny. 
was only one serious 
rather, that might have proved serious. 
mules drawing 


It oceurred when the 


the ambulance shied at a passing auto- 
mobile. The road was narrow and the 
four-line team and the ambulance, with 
five men and a driver, all toppled over 
a ten-foot embankment. Everything 
became entangled in trees and bush 
The mules were quickly unhitched and 
gotten back on the road, with only a 
few scratches to show. The ambulance 


back by 
ropes, with both men and animals pull- 


was then pulled means of 


ing. None of the occupants were in- 
jured. It was a narrow and lucky es 
Jape. 

Camp was pitched one night on the 
Here 
was witnessed a game of Lacrosse be- 
tween the Royal Reds of Canada and 


Onandago Indian Reservation. 
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Seven 


Hundred 








It was a 
wonderful game, played as only In- 
dians can play it. That night the 
Chief of the Onandago told the offi- 
cers of a legend in which the most 
beautiful part of their old, ancestral 
home—a tract one-half mile square— 
had been given to a certain white man 
for some special service this man had 
rendered to the Indians. 


the Onandago Indian team. 


This gift was 
later parceled out among various other 
white men, whose homes adorn this 
tract today. 

At Sayre, New York, a police officer 
He wanted $50 
then and there. Of course, the com- 
manding officer of the troops couldn’t 
give it to him. He told the police of- 
ficer to turn the prisoner over and to 
But this 
made the police officer indignant. He 
claimed he had arrested a great many 
men during the war and hadn’t re- 
ceived a cent, and he wouldn’t turn 
this one over without getting paid. So 
he was then told he had better keep 
the deserter; which he did. 


brought in a deserter. 


write a letter for the money. 


At Towanda, after a baseball game 
in the afternoon, which the detachment 
team won, the men attended a typical 
old-fashioned dance. 


country barn 


They said it was ‘‘cider’’ they were 
serving. Well, it was free, and soldiers 
try everything once. Practically every 
one returned in time to make the next 
day’s march at 5:00 A. M! 

At Loyal Sock Creek, Pa., there was 
**much and it about 
either! The animals de- 
cided to mutiny! They 


small, paddock, 


ado’’ wasn’t 


‘**nothing,’’ 
were in a 
inclosed peacefully 
grazing, when a few of them fancied 
a small jaunt around the nearby hills 


would be fine. The rest followed. 


They were all soon rounded up, but it 





Miles 

was no sooner done than some 4 
. 4 

other they started out again. This 4 


time it was a regular stampede. 
ran practically half way back 
camp site of the night before. (1 th, 
way they had to pass through t! 
The driv 
the wagons, in order to stop t! 








on train coming up. 





turned their wagons across th 
but to no avail; the horses went 


eee ean 


where—in, around, under—the: 


no stopping them. Finally a coup| 
the riders giving chase got in 
the leaders and gradually quiete 
down. All were brought back \ 
any harm. 

Passing through Washington 
ored-boys-band played some s 
music while the mules were go 
Good step was maintained by 
eluding the band). 
the ( 


Fair, the men put on two races a 


At Fredericksburg, at 


of the afternoon’s card at th 
The first was a half-mile hors¢ 
The other 
over four jumps, 31% feet high. 
At the lifting 
the barrier all started beautiful 

full gallop. 


was a mule steeple- 


mules were entered. 
This speed was nh 
tained until they reached the first 
dle, 
Finally one rider got his mule 

Two of the 

hurdle. Non 


Three mules fi 


when ail stopped—dead st 
the rest followed. 
went over the second 
got over the last two. 
ished by doing some fancy stepping 
around the ends of the hurdles. \ 
one hurt; much applause; fiv 

prizes 
ceived immediately; tie rac 


awarded for each place; 


winners running for payment 
Near Ashland, Va., where a Sunda) 


Lf ee 


halt was made, a_certain gei'!ema! 
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at he would be glad to let the dred miles over hard roads and dirt 
s fish in his ‘‘well-stocked’’ pri- roads, over roads that were deep in 
nd. About forty of them did. dust, roads that led up hill and down, 
all-day session they counted roads that apparently knew no end; 
from this ‘‘well-stocked’’ pond twenty-eight days of sun and saddle 
ty had taken the grand total of and leather; night after night in the 
perch, 1 big-mouth black bass open, under the star-filled skies; 
small-mouth black bass! Prob- nights when the moon’s splendor 
ke other Virginia Sunday laws, opened up new vistas, showed grander 
weren't allowed to bite on Sun- highways for the tomorrows, made one 
glad he was part of that small body 
L’ENVOI! of men whose home was everywhere 
m Williamsburg the march into and yet nowhere, whose lives were de- 
tis was made. Though we reached voted to service for their country, 
end of our journey in the morn- whose fire and spirit summed up in 
for us it was a magnificent end- their own regimental motto: Toujours 

vy of a ‘‘Perfeect Day’’! Seven hun-_ en avant! 


D 


The Door Tender 

When the general inspected an ar- 
tillery outfit of colored negro soldiers 
in France he was struck by the snap- 
py neatness and soldierly bearing of 
one particular member of a gun team. 

‘‘What are your duties, soldier?’’ 
queried the commander-in-chief. 

‘*T’se de doah tender to de Swa- 
schng Kans,’’ the lad replied. 

*‘And what is that?’’ the general 
asked him. 

‘Why, I jus’ opens de little doah in 
back o’ de gun, and Rastus here 
throws a shell in and de corporal pulls 
de lonyard.”’ 

*‘Then what do you do?’’ 

*“We jus’ drops back and say: 
‘Kaiser, count yo’ soldiers.’ ’’—Dis- 
abled Veteran’s Magazine. 
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Regimental Coat-of-Arms 


RACTICALLY all regiments of In- 
fantry 


have adopted a coat-of- 
arms and have had it approved by the 
War Department. A number of them 
have supplied a copy for the office of 
the Chief of Infantry and others have 
that 
furnished the 


walls of the offices of the Chief of In- 


the project under way. Those 


have been now grace 
fantry and are proving to be of much 
interest to officers who visit the office. 
li. is hoped that eventually the coat-of- 
find a 


arms of every regiment will 


place here. The Infantry Association 
is prepared to take eare of the execu- 
tion of copies of coats-of-arms and all 
The 
they have had done in the past has 


details connected with it. work 


been of the highest grade and has 


proved to be most satisfactory. 
® 
Tact 
A PECULIAR ability to deal with 
others without giving offense. Also 
a nice discernment of the best course of 


Such 


is the sum and substance of Tact. It 


action under given conditions. 


should be a part of our daily lives. 

Tact provides a pleasant way of say- 
ing what could be made disagreeable. 
All great people have not been noted 
for tact, but all greatly admired peo- 
ple have had this quality. It is easy 
to say things without thought, without 
reflection—and it makes unnecessary 
It takes a little thought, a 
little reflection, to rearrange ideas and 
to say the thing that doesn’t offend, or 
that makes enemies. 


enemies. 
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To be tactful does not mea 
hypocritical, nor does it mea: 
false in ideas. It does not 1 
spineless acquiescence to the « 
of every man. 


Have you thought of these t! 


4 
¥ 
é 
% 
5 
aed 
3 
i 
- 
2 
bd 
‘ 


connection with the administra! 


your command? Discipline 


thing; tact is another. But dis 
augmented by tact, is product 
loyalty. 

An officer once took a lengthy 
of doubtful aceuracy to his regi 
commander, and eagerly awaited 
Finally the Colonel put 


report down and said: ‘*‘ My, how bea 


a ate 


opinion. 


tifully you do typewrite.’’ He th: 
folded 
didn’t 
tainly helped the officer. 


his criticism. It was tact 


hurt the Colonel, and it cer 


YO 

Map Reading 
WING to the number of subject 
included in the course at the | 
the 
available, it may be necessary to cu 
tail the Military Map 
Reading to lowest 


fantry School and limited 
course in 
the limit. ‘This 
points to necessity for regimental! a! 
including 


battalion commanders 


subject in their unit school courses 


Every officer should be proficient 


Map Reading and the only way to ga 
a knowledge of the subject is by pra 
tice and application. A_ systemat 
course in the unit schools will do muc! 
the 
ciency and to fit officers for bette 
the 
School and Command and Staff School 


to bring about necessary pro! 


standing in classes at Infantry 





bette 
Fantry 


school 
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rs for Infantry School 
irses 


T Chief of Infantry has initiated 


m with respect -to the selee- 

officers for next year’s courses 
Infantry School at Fort Ben- 

A letter has been sent out to 

\rea commanders calling upon 

for recommendations of officers 

the advanced course for field 

; and the company officers’ course 
iptains and lieutenants. The 

ses are to begin about October 1, 
and terminate about May 31, 

The classes are to report at 
Benning September 14 and 17, 
respectively. The limitations on the 
selection of officers for the courses are 
that an officer who will become due for 
foreign service before the close of the 
ol year will not be detailed for the 
rse; this question is to be decided 
the office of the Chief of Infantry 
each particular ease. Officers who 
have had less than two years’ duty 
a regiment since being commis- 
sioned will not be included in the final 
st for the courses. Officers on for- 
eign service will be detailed only if 
their tour of foreign service expires 
time to allow them to reach Fort 
Kenning prior to the dates given 
bove. As many colonels and lieuten- 
int-colonels as possible are to be in- 
led in the list for the Field Officers’ 
Class and as many senior captains as 
possible in the Company Officers’ 
Class. Officers of the Infantry who de- 
to take the course provided for 
respective grades next year 
should make their application for same 
Corps Area Commanders through 
their immediate Commanding Officers. 


This matter of selecting the officers on 


the recommendation of Corps Area 
Commanders redounds to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. The Corps 
Commander will probably call upon 
unit Commanders for their recommen 
dations in accordance with an allot 
ment to each unit, and then from all 
the recommendations received will se 
lect the officers to be included in his 
list. From the lists submitted by Corps 
Area Commanders and by Commanders 
of stations independent of Corps Areas 
the Chief of Infantry will make up his 
list for the courses. 


Association of the Army of the 
United States 
HE following is a list of lectures 
proposed to be delivered to the 
Association of the Army of the United 
States in the Ninth Corps Area during 
its present session. The list of sub 
jects should prove interesting to many 
officers, and the list of speakers indi 
cates personnel who are fully informed 
on their subjects. 
The lectures, as listed, are not in 


chronological order. 


Lectures and Subjects: 

. Tactics on the Western Front, 
Major General H. Liggett. 
Military Intelligence. Organiza- 
tion; Operation under Battle 
Conditions, Major Beverly § Y. 
Read, Cavalry. 

Utilization of Personnel, Lt. Col. 
K. A. Joyes, G. S. 

. Orders: Their Classification, Prep 

aration and Distribution, Lt. Col. 
R. 8S. Fitch, G. 8S. 
War Department and Corps Area 
Staff. With special reference to 
administration, Colonel L. R. Hol 
brook, G. S. 

3. The Principles of Joint Army and 
Navy Action in Coast Defense, 
Colonel Ira A. Haynes, ©. A. C. 

7. Discipline: Its Devele ent and 
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Maintenance, Colonel W. P. Burn- 
ham, Inf. 

8. Morale: Its Value: Its Establish- 
ment: Its Promotion and Mainte- 
nance, Colonel F. L. Munson, Inf. 

9. Training of a Combat Division, 
Maj. Gen. C. G. Morton. 

10. Problems of an Infantry Regi- 
mental Commander, Colonel E. V. 
Smith, Inf. 

11. Chemical Warfare: Its Relation to 
the Various Arms: Its Operations 
on the Western Front, Lt. Col. 
George A. Hunt, CW-ORC. 

12. The Chemical Warfare Service: 
Its Present Organization: Its De- 
velopments, Captain M. H. Houser, 
C. W. 8. 

13. The Function of the Supply Sys- 
tem in Peace and War, Colonel B. 
F. Cheatham, G. S. 

14. The 18lst Brigade; In Training 
and in Action, Colonel J. B. 
MeDonald, Cav. 

15. Military Courts: Their history, 
development and their influence on 
discipline, Lt. Col. G. V. Packer, 
J. A. 

16. The Training of Replacements, Col. 
R. W. Mearns, Inf. 

17. Army Artillery: The organization, 
training and tactical employment, 
General W. C. Davis, U. S. Army. 

18. Sanitation: How established and 
maintained in camp and _ town, 
Major R. J. Dowdall, Med. Res. 
Corps. 

19. Inter Allied War Council, Major 
U. S. Grant III, C. of E. 

20. Artillery, Lt. Col. G. V. Matthew- 
son, N. G. Cal. 

21. Principles to be Followed in Prepa- 
ration of Terrain Exercises With 
Pertinent Illustrations, Major Tor- 
rey B. Maghee, Inf. 


® 
Training of Service Company 


HE details of a plan of training 
carried out in one of the National 
Guard Organizations by a progressive 
officer of the Quartermaster Corps may 
serve as a suggestion for the training 
of the personnel of the Service Com- 
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This officer secured a 
the correspondence courses 


pany. 


Corps Area Headquarters and 
instruction sheets from the 
master School in the Cor; Ay 
From these papers he work: 
course of training and instru 
the Quartermaster Corps pers 
his vicinity. He has organiz 
men into a Camp Quarterma (0) 
ganization and assigned offi 
men to each class of work px 
thereto. He is now presenting 
of problems to the members 
elass in which they will be ass 
and organized into the actua 
organization which would be 
the receiving, storage and dist: 
of supplies. 

This training works out in 
tirely practical For « 
the Camp Quartermaster receiv: 
eral carloads of forage, clothi: 
sistence, ete. 


— + 


way. 


The correspond: l 
will accompany such supplies 
tributed to the proper sections 
organization. The administrat 

tion edits the correspondence an 

on each branch to properly dispos: 
the property falling to each s 
Each section accomplishes its papers 
and forwards them to the prop: 

tion of the organization. 

In this way a study and practic 
accomplished not only in making out 
the proper accountability papers, bu 
also in handling of such subject 
demurrage, warehouse, care of peris! 
able stores, oils, ete. 


® 
Ceremony of Naturalization 
CEREMONY, well worthy 


note and emulation by organiz 
tions in the Infantry, was held at ‘h : 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, “«. By 
en December 14th, 1922. 





rthy 
rganiza 


d at th 


Se ho Gee Sp th Set sept so 


DS ad 
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eremony was in connection 
presentation of certificates of 
ition to new citizens, all of 
organizations sta- 
the Infantry School. 

sercises opened with a selee- 


an orchestra, after which the 


elonged to 


Spangled Banner was played. 


oeation was pronounced by 
n Wood, after which addresses 
ide by General Walter H. Gor- 
Samuel H. Sibley. 
esentation of the certificates of 
ration then took place, follow- 
presentation of flags, and the 

to the flag. Following the 

¢ of ‘‘America’’ by the audience, 
Benediction was made by Chaplain 


d Judge 


following individuals became 
TIZeNSs : 
/ Nurse Corps—Beatrice Mabel 
Bridget Agnes Mullaney. 
enty-ninth Infantry— Sergeant 
Clarke, Corporal Peter Kilo- 
Private Gabriel Otalvaro, 
te Thomas Pietrowschz, Private 


s Guller, Private Frederico Sal- 


ntry School Detachment—Cor- 
Julius Meltzer. 
lary Police Company—Private 
ph Blum. 
‘ifteenth Tank Battalion—Private 
ohn Thomas. 
Christmas Cards 
ANY beautiful Xmas Cards, Sea- 
son’s Greetings, Xmas Menus, 
were received in this office during 
holidays. A brief account of one 
ese is published for the informa- 
‘infantry units. 
ce Company, First Infantry. 
Heavy ecard folder 71 6” x 10’ —organi- 
zation designation in gold Old English 


s 


type on front, with lithographed snow 
scene in colors, 434” by 754”. The 
booklet form, 
with names of all commanders from 
division to company on inside cover. 
The first page contains the Menu for 
Xmas Dinner. 


folder is arranged in 


The second page con- 
tains the roster of the company. 


The 
remainder of the pages (four) are de 
voted to a history of the regiment, in 
which all the important and interest- 
ing events are brought out. The his- 
tory is written in a style which will 
probably be interesting to every reader. 


@® 


Sixth Infantry Entertainment 

N entertainment given on 

January Ist, 1923, by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in compliment to the Sixth U. S 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel H. E. 
Yates, The entertainment 
took place at Jefferson Barracks. 

New Year’s Dinner was held in the 
General Mess Hall at 5:00 P. M. 
Those attending were then assembled 
ir the Post Hall at 5:50 P. M., where 
a suitable arranged. 
Among other things, brief addresses 
were made by the Honorable H. W. 
Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis; Mr. F. W. A. 
Vesper, President of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. W. F. 
Carter, Chairman, of the Civie Needs 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merece, and Mr. F. J. Wade, President 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 

A vaudeville program then took 
place at 6:15 P. M., followed by ama- 
teur boxing at 8:00 P. M. 

The entertainment was very success- 
ful and marked by a display of cordial- 
ity, which was very gratifying, as it 
showed the friendliness of one of our 
largest cities. 


was 


Infantry. 


program Was 
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Infantry School Athletics 
F' RT Benning and Columbus Geor- 


gia have combined in the organi- 
athletic association for 
the promotion of athletics at the In- 
fantry post and in Columbus and to 
the 


relations 


zation of an 


matter of 
the In- 
The association num- 


particularly assist in 
inter-collegiate for 
fantry School. 
among its members a 


bers charter 


large number of the leading citizens 
of Columbus—members of the Rotary, 
Civitan, Kiwanis and Ad Clubs and in 
addition many members of the Ameri- 
ean Legion and other ecivie organiza- 
tions. The Infantry School teams ob- 
ligate themselves to book at least six 
footballs games to be played in Colum- 


be 0k a 


series of baseball games to be played 


bus next season and also to 


consideration that the Co- 
lumbus management shall be furnished 


there. In 


with a certain number of season tick- 
ets they have agreed to contribute the 
sum of $4,500 towards the school ath- 
letie fund for the purpose of carrying 
on athletie activities during the season 
of 1923. 

There are many other places in the 
country where this same cooperative 
spirit could be developed by Infantry 
organizations and it is well worth the 
efforts of officers to do so. This is one 
of the things that will bring the In- 
fantry in closer touch with the people. 


® 


National Guard and Infantry 
School 
HAT the great Infantry School at 
Fort Benning is justifying its ex- 
istence in so far as the National Guard 
is econeerned, is evidenced by the sur- 
vey which has just been completed by 
the Chief of Infantry. It is the con- 
census of opinion of the State National 
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ern 


~ 


Guard authorities that th 

Guard Course at the School 
estimable value to the office 
the National Guard as a w 
that the efficiency of the 

Guard Officers is greatly enha 
they are very much better qu 


thn 





earry on their work as unit : 

4 
ders and instructors. The est | 
of sending more officers to the Sel ; 


is governed by the funds ava 
the purpose and it is well kn 
this essential element is sadly 


actin ears. 


The insufficiency of suitable 

at Fort Benning for the members 
the class is commented upon gener: 
and it is urged that the necessary fund 
be made available by Congress for th 
the 


suitable 


dite SE. 


completion of 
that 
may be provided. 


school project 
order accommodat 
Practically 
the states would increase their quota 
funds were available for the purpos 
They all endorse the institutior 
highest terms and recognize th 
of the training that is being give: 
their officers. 
® 

Infantry Cooperation 

NFANTRY organizations throug! 

out the service are getting the ‘‘big 
idea’’ with respect to cooperatio! 
the civilian components of the An 
of the United States. Lieut. Col. ¥ 
M. Keck, Chief of Staff, 86th Divis 
has made arrangements with Colo! 
Watson who commands the 2d Inf 
try at Fort Sheridan, IIl., for a sere 
of training days at the big post { 
officers of the Division. The pla: 
proving to be a great success. Alre: 
the officers of the 341st and +. J 


regiments have been out to She 
The days’ progra! 
ineluded rifle and pistol firing on ‘! 
target range; a trip through the F 


on two occasions. 


ages 





t ; 


plat 
Alre 
id 


Sherida 


progral 


y on 


the Fort 


2 ee a. vane i, 
ee eee ee ee oe 


+hy 


a ti Ro 
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trench system; a delightful 
served by Company 


and talks on In- 


cheon 
Infantry 
officers. 
Officers 
ted in the exercises on both 


ibjects by selected 


number of Reserve 
expressed great satisfaction 
results. This same elass of 

be earried on at practically 
Infantry station in the Army 
ntage should be taken of all 
5s to do SO. 


)) 


Smal! Arms Competition 


A SMALL Arms Competition was 
held by the French Army of the 
Rhine at Drove, Germany, in Novem- 
1922. 
ee prizes were offered in the 
Competition for officers. The Ist 
was awarded to Ist Lieut. G. B. 
Sth Infantry, U. 8. A. 
prizes were offered in the Rifle 
Enlisted Men. The 
awarded to Private 
D. Swindler, 8th Infantry, 
\. The 4th prize was awarded 
ergeant Roman Rebkowitz, 8th In- 
U. S. A. 


netit 
pe i 


ion for 


prize was 


0) 


Distribution of Infantry Officers 


HE reduction in the enlisted 

strength of the Army has neces- 
sitated placing more units on an inac- 
ve status and thus rendering a cer- 
tain number of Infantry officers sur- 


? 
) 
a 


former stations of these or- 
The situation is further 
cated by the reduction in the 


ssioned personnel 


tions. 


resulting in 
eral reduction to 12,000 officers 
e attendant demotions and re- 
sioning in the next lower grade. 
ill of this there must be a re- 
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adjustment and a redistribution of In 
fantry Officers but the matter has been 
materially interfered with on account 
of a lack of funds for the payment of 
mileage and transportation for depend 
ents. Every effort is being made by 
the Chief of Infantry to equalize the 
distribution in the various Corps Areas 
but it is a physical impossibility to do 
so under existing circumstances and 
there does not seem to be much relief 
during the fiscal 


ln prospect present 


year. 


The Doughboy 
P LANS are being perfected at the 


Infantry School for the prepara- 
tion of ‘‘The Doughboy’’—the Infan- 
try School Year Book for 1922-23 
This year’s volume of this popular 
publication will be a handsome 350 
page affair filled with interesting and 
information about the 
Infantry School. The student 


body have already pledged their 100 


illuminative 
creat 
undertaking 


per cent support to the 


and those officers who desire copies 
should get their orders in at an early 
date. The edition is to be limited to 
requirements as indicated by orders for 


the book. Patrick, 


Infantry, has been designated as Busi- 


Captain Edwin D. 


ness Manager for this year’s publica 
tion and the Infantry may be assured 
that the 
will be proud of. 


of something whole servic 


I 


Tenth Infantry Athletic Creed 
The 


a good sportsman and to be such 


sa E good losers. world loves 
requires, first of all, that a man be 
able to lose like a thoroughbred. Win 
if you can, but if you can’t win, show 
that you, at least, know how to lose.’’ 


This is the gist of the Athletic Creed 
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pronounced by Colonel Joseph F. Gohn 
for the 10th Infantry, and it is one 
that is worthy of adoption by 
regiments throughout the service. 

It is noted that the regiment is mak- 
ing for itself a place in the hearts of 
the people of Cincinnati and the near- 
by towns and at Columbus. Much of 
this is due to the enthusiastic spirit 
with which the regiment enters into 
the civilian activities and the efforts 
they put forth to make them a success. 

Among the officers there is a polo 
team of merit; a bowling team; and a 
tennis team. There are those who can 
drive a golf ball, play baseball and 
basketball. Among the enlisted men 
each company has a basketball team; 
an indoor baseball team and bowling 
team. 


our 


® 
Recruiting 


a ate Seed for Future Harvest. 
—Field recruiting forces and com- 
manders of organizations 
stantly hustling for recruits. 

How many commanders have taken 
advantage of the opportunity and 
equipment that exist in their posts to 
interest the potential recruit popula- 
tion of the future so that it will soon 
insure easier work for the recruiters 
as well as better recruits for them- 
selves? 


are con- 


At one post a campaign of educa- 
tion has been in progress. 

Some of the activities were the hold- 
ing of interscholastic field days on the 
parade ground for a group of public 


schools. For the obstacle races, to the 
great interest of the boys, machine 


guns and gun carts were used as 
obstacles. 


A Boy Scout troop was given the use 
of an old cantonment building, and 
now have their interest, heart and soul, 





in the activities of the 
the Army. 


post 





Enlisted men are ‘‘ permitt 
with Boy Seout troops on t! i 








and will in a couple of hour 
a camp fire create in these bo 
just one desire, and that is to 


Army. 

Meetings are held in the post ¢ 
nasium for the parents of boys wi . 
have attended a Civilian ; 


“a 


The moti! 
speakers’ remarks was to s| 
group of parents what the A: 
with and for their sons after | 
list. Visits were made to the | 
barracks, where the dormito: 
hall, kitchen and day room 
revelation to some parents and 

These meetings were foll 
the organization of a elub of 21 
of the Civilian Military 1 
Camp. Its object is to keep 
training camp spirit and ex) 
and 


Training Camp. 








eer le 


-andidates 
New applicants are offered a: 
instruction with a view to th« 
advancement after arrival in 
This post maintains show squ 
sections which are sent 
schools and during recess show ‘*! 


to get new 


out 1 


guns and explain functioning. Th 
37mm. eannon is a great drawin: 
There are several results that 
ready observed from these act 
One is the invitation to Sunday « 
where the command have made <delig! 
ful acquaintances. 
After this showing and ming 
bas been kept up for a few years | 
dreds of boys will have grown up 
If a draft « 
hits this country again, this even 


a knowledge of arms. 


mentary knowledge would be of \ 
This general understanding of tlhe" [Ry 
timate and material life of the soldie! 
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does not create a desire, will 


emove all objections to en- 


Army Recruiting.—tThe en- 
nt of the 16th Infantry was 
recruiting duty from Jan- 
5 in the City of New York. 
poster was 
had 10 


splaying these posters. On 


tractive designed 


company bulletin 
oon of January 2 the Com- 
Officer made an address over 
Com- 

His 


less than two minutes was 


phone and Telegraph 


dio broadeasting station. 


ng an intermission in a con- 


by the regimental band. 


ay, January 3, the regiment, 
d colors assembled in front of 


Hall and was addressed by 


Chief of 
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men. Moving pictures were taken and 
a great deal of publicity was obtained 
in this way. 

2d Infantry 
The 2d Infantry, Fort Brady, Michi 


gan, 


Recru iting for the 


has begun an extensive recruit 


ing campaign. For each accepted in 
hstment for that organization the regi 
mental commander is giving a 5 days’ 
furlough to the soldier who brings in 
the applicant. 

Fourth The 
recruiting method of the 4th Infantry 
Colonel C. C. Ballou 


in gratifying r 


Infantry Recruiting 
commanded by 
continues to bring 
sults. During the first 8 days of De 
cember 45 enlistments were procured 
The expense of this recruiting is al 


most nil inasmuch as no office is main 


dent of the Board of Alder- tained except at Post Headquarters 


D 


Great Stuff 


An old soldier at one of the Army 
posts was very much impressed by some 
of the modern procedures in the medi- 
eal department. One day, gathering 
about him a bunch of recruits and seat- 
ing himself on an upturned galvan 
ized iron bucket, he expounded the 
situation as follows: ‘‘Things is gittin’ 
great ; nowadays when you take on, the 
doctors round you up and scratch your 
arm—no then they 
shoot some bn¢gs into you—no more 
typhoid fever; then they shoot some 
more bugs into you—no 


more smallpox; 


more 
By-and-by, they'll 
pork chop and a fried egg on your 
arm and there you are 
your hitch.’’—Col. F. 
nors Island, N. Y. 


pneu- 
monia. tattoo a 

rationed for 
Kee fe r, Gover- 
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Military Order of the World 


New Year Greetings 


HE New Year’s Greetings from 
Chief of Infantry to the mem- 





bers of his branch of the serv- 
ice are filled with optimism for the 
future. He 


cesses of the past and expresses con- 


lauds them for the suc- 


fidence for the coming year. He ex- 
tends best wishes for a Happy New 
Year to all the Infantry. General 
Farnsworth’s splendid letter was sent 
out to all Infantry units of the Army, 
schools, ete. It was as follows: 
Infantrymen : 

Greetings and best wishes for a 
New Year of happiness. The Infan- 
try has emerged undaunted from one 
of the most critical periods of its 
history. The New Year dawns brighter 
for us. Conditions are stabilizing and 
most uncertainties have passed. 

Due to your loyal interest, zeal and 
energy the successes of the Infantry 
during the past year have been many. 
The Chief of Infantry views them 
with pride and looks forward with 
confidence to your achievements dur- 
ing the coming year. 

He extends heartfelt best wishes for 
a Happy New Year to the officers, sol- 
diers and families of your organiza- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Signed: C. S. FarNsworrts, 
Major General, U. 8. Army, 
Chief of Infantry. 
- * * 

A young lawyer, just out of school, was 
anxious to start his practice. One day he 
heard footsteps approaching his door. Im- 
mediately he picked up the receiver and be- 
gan an imaginary conversation about some 
big case he was handling. He finished and, 
turning to the man who had just entered, said 
smilingly: “What can I do for you, sir?” 

The reply was: “I’ve come to connect your 
telephone.” 
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War 
HE Military Order 
World War is a milit ¥ 


composed exclusive! 





ficers of the Army, Navy an 
Corps of the United States w) 
as officers during the World 


— 








The object of the organiz 
indicated in the preamble t 
stitution is: 


To cherish the memories d as 
sociations of the World War wag . 
for humanity ; to inculeate and stin 
late love of our country and the flag 
to ever maintain law and order, and | 
to defend the honor, integrity and s 
premacy of our National Government 
and the Constitution of the Unit 
States; to foster fraternal relat 
between all branches of the Milit 
and Naval services; to promote t | 
cultivation of Military and Na 
science and the adoption of a 


sistent and suitable Militar) 
Naval policy for the United States; & 
to acquire and preserve records of i 


dividual services; to encourage and 
assist in the holding of commemo! 
tions and the establishment of n 
morials of the World War; and t 
transmit all of these ideals to pos 
terity. 

Thus the purposes may be summed 
up in one word, ‘‘Americanism,’’ for 








that is what it is in the final analysis 

Geographically the order is organ 
ized into nine departments which cor 
respond very closely in numerica 
designation and area to the nine Corps 
Areas of the Army. Local chapters at 
organized in each of the Departments 
at centers where a sufficient member 
These chapter 
now number about 25, and are locate’ By 


ship will warrant it. 
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re located 





















following places: Boston, 
lanchester, N. H.; Portland, 
New York City; Elmira, N. 
ester, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; 


‘hia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; 
\\ gton, D. C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
D) Mich.; Columbus, Ohio; Cin- 


Ohio; Springfield, Ill.; Chi- 
lll; St. Louis, Mo.; New Or- 
La.; St. Paul, Minn.; Tulsa, 


Ok Missoula, Mont.; Spokane, 
W Portland, Oreg.; San Fran- 


Calif., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

order now enjoys a membership 
f some 12,000 and an intensive drive 
The goal 
s‘‘ 100,000 members before 1930’’ and 


s being made to increase it. 


hat is the slogan of the order adopted 
it the National Convention at Atlan- 
: City last August. 
\ll officers of of the 


United States who served as officers 


the Army 


during the war are eligible for mem- 
bership and every man that possibly 
can do so should become a member 
and help make the organization a 
success. 

The Order is the logical successor 
of the Order of the Cincinnati of the 
Revolutionary War and the Loyal 
Legion of the Civil War. It stands 

| that is unalterably opposed to 

ose elements who would destroy our 

national institutions and wreck our 

Government on the rocks of radical- 

ism, communism and other isms that 

have sprung into being in the past few 
years 

The Military Order of the World 
War is deserving of the support of 
\mericans throughout the coun- 
try and can be made the outstanding 
organization of the World War. All 
eds is to have those who are 
Ig join its ranks 


become 


and 
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active members. The local chapters 
are now well distributed throughout 
the country and the National Head- 
quarters is prepared to issue charters 
for new chapters wherever a sufficient 
number of eligibles are interested in 
such an organization. 

Full information will be supplied to 
interested parties on application to 
the Recorder-General, whose address 
is Liggett Building, 41 East 42d St.. 
New York City. 

* * * 


Stranger (to office boy) 
editor.” 

Office Boy—“What editor? We got all 
kinds of editors around this joint, nothin’ 
but editors; just like the Mexican army, all 
generals and no _ privates.” 
Times. 


“T wanna see the 


Washington 


7 * + 


Firing Positions Automatic Rifle 


HE automatic rifle adopted by 
the Army and around which 
our Infantry attack and de 
fense is built is a wonderful weapon. 
Our Drill Regulations say ‘‘ Rapid pro 
duction of a large volume of concen- 
trated fire’’ 
tic. 





is a principal characteris- 
And yet regiments are content 
either not to fire this weapon at all or 
else qualify 20 to 30 per cent of men 
firing. 

Of what value is ‘‘a large volume 
of concentrated fire’’ if you can not 
control it because the men who pro- 
duce it are expert with the magazine 
rifle but not the automatic rifle, which 
they are to use in battle? 


The 


made is in assuming that because it 


mistake we have apparently 
has the same bore and shoots the same 
ammunition, the position from which 
the rifle should be fired are the same 
as for the magazine rifle. 

In fact, paragraph 12, W. D. Docu- 
ment 1011, distinctly says: ‘‘The firing 
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positions are the same as prescribed 
in Rifle 


minor changes caused by the shortness 


Marksmanship, except for 


of the stock of the automatic rifie.’’ 

Now we claim that is not entirely 
based upon fact and it is a wonder 
men have been qualified trained upon 
those premises. 

It being evident that the above is 
rank heresy and that at this point 
most officers will stop reading this ar- 
ticle unless shown, I shall give a ree- 
ord of what was done at Fort Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Alaska, by a class 
shooting the automatic rifle for ree- 
ord in the midst of snow, rain and 
Arectie winds October 8, 1922. 

If you have done better with the 
positions prescribed for the magazine 
rifle, stop here, you do not need ad- 
vice. 
did it. 

Forty-six men composed the class. 


If not, let us tell you how we 


Besides the automatic rifle men, the 
class consisted of men who had not 
qualified or were picked to shoot the 
automatic rifle to raise their qualifi- 
‘ations. Six members were unquali- 
fied, having shot record with maga- 
zine rifle before coming under our in- 
struction. The above is mentioned to 
show it was an ordinary class. 

Of the class twenty-five qualified as 
experts, seventeen as sharpshooters 
and three as marksmen. 

High score was 611, made by Lieut. 
E. W. Gruhn. 
505. 

Now 


those in rifle marksmanship are not 


Average of all scores, 


the positions. I have said 


applicable. And let me say here I 
consider that W. D. Document 1021 
is perfect for and to be followed im- 
plicitly in work with the magazine 
rifle. 


Ground 


But instead of firing ten s) 
minute we have to fire forty 
automatic. Only a superma: 
in the position shown on pag: 
fire forty aimed shots in a 
We have to find a position w 
cause the rifle to snap back ; 
coil and instantly come to r 
sights aligned upon the aimi 
so that aim is not necessary, 01 
fication about every five shots 
position which will cause the 
perfect. Any position which | 
is useless, if you desire hits 
fire. 

Right there we contradict 
sumption of similarity of posit 
tween the two weapons. W 
magazine rifle absence of stra 
With the automatic, t 
strain the better the snap ba 


sired. 


less disarrangement of aim by 
ton going forward. 

We found a position facing t 
get, heels together on same le. 
buttocks, body shut up like 
knife hinging on the hips, elbo 
beyond lower legs, straining { 
against sling with left hand a: 


ing on grip with right hand, bot 


all the strength a man had, g: 
required results. 

Prone position, body in p 
tion of rifle instead of at a: 
forty-five degrees, left elbow 
piece and same great effort t 


forward with left and pull wit! 


hand, with all the power of : 
will and muscles. 
Sand-bag rest Same as pr 


eepting that barrel is pushed int 
bag which supports the end of muz 


instead of hand being interpos 
only eare being to have end 


hider an inch beyond bag so 4 




















oe are 


sa eta 


bs 
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ig and throw sand. We are 
tting why the hand is be- 

rifle and the sand bag with 
zine rifle. We simply say 
piston going forward is so 
re important than “‘flip’’ that 
e the latter. 


e five shots instead of ten in 


ary to teach men the absolute 


of a position which would 
fe to snap back on aiming 
thout effort to aim each shot. 
done. We proved it. 
ibove positions with other es- 
insisted upon will result in 
alifying more men as expert 
ou now qualify in all classes. 
above may be revolutionary, 
you want that ‘‘large volume 


9°? 


entrated fire’’ on the enemy or 
ty space where your men now 
fied with automatic rifle, 
place it? 

I wish to give deserved praise 


orn instructor, Captain Lester 


Barnhill, 7th Infantry, who re- 


these revolutionary ideas with 
cipline and patiently but firm- 
ructed a elass, at first conser- 
and unbelieving, but now con- 
vy actual results. 
Gro. C. DoNALDSON, 
Major 7th Infantry. 
* « * 


Smith, the famous hotelkeeper in the 
ks, told of a lawsuit that he had 
in named Jones in Malone. 
this way: I sat in the courtroom 
e case opened, with my witnesses 
ie. Then bustled in. He 
bruptly and looked my witnesses 
fully. Presently he turned to me. 

he asked, your wit 


Jones 


‘are those 


ire,’ I replied. 
you win,’ he exclaimed. 
esses twice myself.” 


‘I've had 


My Company 
HE EDITOR: 


In one of the classes of the 
Post School, the 
question was asked on a written quiz 


following 


in English and composition : 

Write a theme of not less than 100 
nor more than 300 words on the sub 
ject ‘‘My Company.” 

One soldier student submitted the 


following: 
MY COMPANY 


My Company is composed of the 2d 
Infantry Band and sixteen ‘‘mule 
skinners,’’ so you can imagine how 
harmonious we are. 

On Sundays, we, the muleskinners, 
are lying on our respective bunks and 
we hear a large bass horn, a high 
toned clarinet, and maybe some other 
noise that sounds like cooks pounding 
We try to rest but that 


is impossible, so we get up and take a 


on dishpans. 


stroll, instead of the pleasant nap we 
had anticipated. 

At meal time, of course, we all mess 
together. A man from the band hap 
pens to sit next to a muleskinner, and 
he sniffs once or twice, looks to see 
who sits beside him, says, ‘‘I thought 
so,’’ and gets up and leaves the table 

That’s My Company. 


I can vouch for the authenticity of 
the above. 
JosepH K. Evans, 
1st Lieut., 2d Infantry, Instructor. 
* * 7. 


When Governor Pat M. Neff, of Texas, re 
cently visited the state penitentiary farms, it 
became chauffeur to 
drive from one farm to another. ‘The Gov- 
ernor asked a negro convict if he could drive 
a Ford car. “Yas, sir, Boss; dat’s what I’se 
in here fer,” replied the negro.—Docket 


necessary to secure a 
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American Guardian Association 


NE of the first acts of General 
Wood in the Philippines was 
Sexy the organization of the Ameri- 
ean Guardian Association in 1921. It 
is designed to fill a great need in the 
social life of the islands—the caring 
for the destitute children of Ameri- 
ean and 
many of whom had been sadly neg- 
lected both physically and morally. 

During the travels of the Wood- 
Forbes Mission in every part of the 
islands, General Wood became ac- 
quainted with the condition of a large 
number of American mestizo children 
whose fathers had either abandoned 
them and their Filipino mothers or 
had died leaving their families with- 
out the means of support. These chil- 
dren, owing to their destitution, were 
the outcasts of the community. 

According to the last census there 
were 18,000 American mestizos in the 
Philippine Islands. The preliminary 
survey shows that many of these chil- 
dren are leading the life of normal, 
healthy childhood, cared for by their 
parents, and with every chance of be- 
coming self-respecting citizens of the 
Philippines. About 1,500 are, through 
no fault of their own, deprived of a 
fair chance to make good. 

This problem of the abandoned or 
orphaned children of American 
fathers had reached the state where 
it is a grave reproach to the Ameri- 
ean name in the Islands. The Ameri- 
ean community in the Philippines has, 
at various times, made an effort to 
eare for these children, but from vari- 
ous causes such efforts had practically 
ceased. The Roman Catholic Church, 
the Episcopal Church, Fraternal and 
Veteran Orders were all caring for a 





fathers Filipino mothers, 


few American ‘‘mestizos’’ | 
felt by General Wood that s: 
cial organization was needed an) 
should be empowered to safeguard +) 
interests of these children. 

The objects of the Association ay 


> Sn¢ 


1. To Guard and care for childre 
wholly or partly of America: 


who are without proper protectors 
2. To effect a permanent and bys 


ness-like organization which wil! ¢o 
tinue to perform the duties for w] 
it is organized. 

3. To utilize existing institutions 
or the child’s own home for the ear; 
and education of those children wl 
come under our charge, having esta} 
lished the fact that they conform t 
the standards of this organization 

4. To so educate our wards that 
they will receive the training and 
equipment to become useful and valu 
able citizens of these Islands. 

5. To maintain the strictly nor 
sectarian character of this organiza 
tion, making use of all suitable fa 
ties and persons. 

6. It is intended that educatior 
and supervision should be 
Americans, thus transmitting 
ideals and traditions of our own cow . 
try to those that come under « 
charge. 


under 


The Association is now a going i 
stitution but like all charitable « 
ganizations needs funds to carry on its 
operations. The American residents 
of the Islands and the business mer 
have donated large amounts to carry 
on the work but even more is needed 
There are several hundred cases now Ry 
on the waiting list that require in 7 
stitutional care. The monthly 
penses of a girl are about 32 pes 
and those of a boy 25 pesos. 

Those of the Army who care to d 
vote a portion of their charity funds 
to a thoroughly worthy purpose 
that deserves the support of 


ee 





3 


the 








"y on its 
esidents 
SS Mer 
oO Carry 
needed 
ses now 
uire in 
hly 


«> 
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\ in people-—-should send their 

to Colonel Gordon Johnson, 
P. & Johnson is 
of the Association. 


Colonel 


narents are well-meaning but a trifle 
t, believing that “to spare the rod 
: il the child.” 
W Dick was asked by a friend of the 
f vhat he would like to be when he 
, he replied, readily, “An orphan.” — 
vorth Herald (Chicago). 


* * * 
Eighth Infantry Shoot 
RINGING to a close the range 
season of 1922, the Eighth 
Infantry held its annual Rifle, 
Automatie Rifle, and Pistol Competi- 
tion at Weisenthurm, Germany, Sep- 
tember 13 to 16, 1922. 
m each company in the Regi- 





For this com- 
netitic 
ment was allowed to enter four men 
event. Headquarters De- 
tachment, A. F. G., 
sented on the same basis. 

Though individual scores attained 
were not in all cases exceptionally 
high the 


each 


was also repre- 


team averages were so con- 
sistently creditable that it is thought 
that the publication of the results 
would be of general interest through- 
out the service. 

Rifle event fur- 
Of these 40, 15 
ied as experts, 12 as sharpshoot- 
ers and 13 as marksman. While the 
highest score, that made by Sergeant 
Erhardt Hoffman, Company D, 8th 
561, which in itself 
is hot an exceptionally high score, the 
fact that 15 contestants out of the 40 
all made scores over 500 is considered 
exceptional. 


The Automatie 
nished 40 entries. 


nals 
Quail 


Infantry, was 


any <A furnished the win- 
ning team with an average of 516. 
The team members were as follows 


With the seores as noted: Sergeant C. 


W. Read, 534; Private Fred Dearing, 
535; Private Grant Burnham, 529, and 
Captain Virgil Bell, 466. 

Second and third places were won 
by companies D and M. It is worthy 
of note that these companies which 
are not armed with the 
Rifle should turn such 

Their reflects 
the 
quick, consistent work, brought their 


Automatie 
out excellent 


scores. success credit 


upon men and officers who by 
teams up to such a standard of ex- 
cellency. 

In the Automatic Rifle Comptition 
officers from headquarters, Eighth In- 
fantry also formed a team and although 
they did not compete for the prizes of 
fered, they made a score which topped 
that of Company A, the winning team. 
The officers’ team made an individual 
average of 521.75. 
posed as follows: Captain W. L. Clem- 
enson, Hq. Co., score 552; Major R. O 
Barton, Machine Detachment, 
score 530; Captain Wm. Hones, Regi- 


This team was com 


Gun 


mental Supply Officer, score 510; and 
Lieut. G. B. Barth, Regimental Plans 
and Training Officer, score 495. 

On September 15, 1922, the rifle com- 
petition took place and the results at- 
tained in this event 
creditable than those of the Automatic 
Rifle. 


matic Rifle 


were even more 
In this event, as in the Auto- 


event, teams were com- 
posed of four members each, making : 
total of 51 competitors, and it is of ex- 
ceptional note that 41 of these made 
scores of 300 and above. In the in- 


dividual scores first place was made by 


Sergeant Charles Hakala, Company B, 
Michael 
Zavadsky, Headquarters Detachment, 
A. F. G., seore 324; third, Sergeant 
Robert L. Cassidy, Company I, 
323. 


score 330: second, Sergeant 


score 
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Following are the team averages: 
Company K, 309.75; Company A, 
309.25; Company I, 308.75; Headquar- 
ters Detachment, A. F. G., 308.75; 
Company L, 308.5; Company B, 305.5; 
Company D, 304.5; Headquarters Com- 
pany, 304.5; Company C, 304; Com- 
pany M, 296.75; Headquarters Com- 
pany, 3rd Bn., 290.75. 

The members of the teams winning 
first and second places were: First 
place, Company K, Private First Class 
Perry D. Swindler, Corporal Leonard 
X. Shedlebower, Sergeant Adam 
Funck, and Private First Class Lonnie 
C. Tucker. Second place, Company A, 
First Sergeant Lewis E. Willis, Private 
Grant Burnham, Sergeant Charles W. 
Reed, and Captain Virgil Bell. 

On the 16th the competition was 
brought to a close with the firing of 
the pistol event. The highest indi- 
vidual score made on any range was in 
15 yards time firing, when Private 
Samuel Winkel, Headquarters Com- 
pany, lst Bn., made the full number 
of points possible on that range. Other 
high men on each range were: Lieut. 
Stokes, Headquarters Company, 3rd 
Bn., who scored 66 on the 25-yard 
range; Captain Bell, Company A, 65 
at 25 yards; Private Lubelski, Com- 
pany C, 62 at 75 yards slow fire; Ser- 
geant Brown, Company I, and Ser- 
geant Zavadsky, Headquarters Detach- 
ment, A. F. G., tied with the score of 
63 at 50 yards slow fire. First place 
in the pistol event went to the Head- 
quarters Detachment, A. F. G., team, 
composed of Sergeant Zavadsky, Priv- 
ates Travers and Dousa, whose average 
was 689. 


Russia demands the recognition of open 
straits. It’s just like those Bolsheviki— 


they'll want bob-tailed flushes legitimized, 
next.—Life. 





Ground 


Plain Truth 


HERE would we find o 


in the event of eata 





such as fires, earthqua 
tioous, but especially in cases 
turbance and lawlesness be) 
power of real authorities to con 
less we have available a trai 
loyal foree, such as the Regula 
has proved itself to be? T! 
agencies openly striving for « 
tion in our affairs, and it is not 
rumor that radical organizati 
active in seeking to overthrow 
stitutions. That extremists op: 
vocate Soviet government is da: 
enough, but are we to expect 
they join with 
minded, misguided pacifists in 
ing any form of military prep: 
We need only cite the almost | 
condition in Russia, where the 


our own 


was promised peace, bread an 


and they gave him anarchy, sta: 


and bondage. No! 


cally not the time for us to for; 
lessons of experience, or abando! 


sonable military foresight. Whe: 


Now is en 


\r 


™ 


is abolished and we can leave our ho! 


open, and when police are no 
needed in the world, then a: 
then can we dispense with our n 


forces.—( Extract from General Pers! 


ing’s St. Louis Talk.) 


Private Banks had been the most 
and retiring little man in the Army 
women visited the camp he had alw 
for shelter and stayed there until af 
had left. 
of his former companions came acros 
civilian garb and was introduced to 
husky girl as Mrs. Banks. 

When he was able to get Banks 
asked him how he had met his wife 

“Well,” returned the little man nm 
was this way. I never did exactly | 
She just kinder overtook me.”—The 
Legion Weekly. 


Wher 
1 fle 


So it came as a surprise when 0 
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‘s Record for 35th Infantry 


HOFIELD BARRACKS, H. 
[.. December 14, 1922.—The 
ith Infantry Machine Gun 
es in this year’s qualification 
ide what is, in all probability, 
s record, which affords some- 
ereated by the Infantry for 
to be modest about. 
the Army of the United States 
n the nature of our democracy, 
enough to east an awe inspir- 
low and be respected for that 
e duty of making it a fighting 
ition so excellent that any pos- 
understand that it 


to handle, devolves largely 


emies will 


gular Army organizations and 
; who, contrary to popular press 
do not want war any more 
railroad man eraves a railroad 
nd precisely for the same rea- 
the 


only protection against un- 


Striking superiority is 
| enemies without and misguided 
; within. 

therefore distinctly satisfying 
ve what the 35th Infantry Regi- 
s so recently accomplished, its 
ment being not only as splendid 
ericans have become used to ex- 
from the Infantry, but claim- 
ntion as a world’s record, ac- 
x to all the information the files 
Hawaiian Department could be 
to yield. 

another world’s record would 

by the Infantry was not un- 
| by any means. Whether the 
an squints his left eye, rubs his 
ind behind shis left ear, or 
beside a little table on which 
tcher of ice water, he fully de- 
his international reputation of 
shooter than which the world 


has seen no superior. It is, then, fit 
ting and proper that soon after Colo- 
nel John J. Toffey took command of 
the 35th Infantry Regiment, now sta- 
tioned with the Division 
Major General Charles T 
Menoher in the Hawaiian Department 
which is commanded by Major General 
Charles P. Summerall, the 35th Infan- 
try in this year’s machine gun quali- 


Hawaiian 
under 


fication tests should establish a record 
of efficiency of which perhaps the 
finest thing that can be said is that 
it is a credit to the United States In 
fantry. If such perfection of shoot 
ing becomes general throughout the 
service it will be exceedingly effective 
in eliminating 
next war. 


pessimism from the 

This observation is justified by the 
following figures. As usual, the un 
expected can be expected from the In- 
fantry, for in the tests not a single 
failure to occurred. 
While it is indeed remarkable that no 
one at all failed, it is almost ineredible 
that in every instance without excep 
tion better 


make a rating 


than marksman was at- 


marksman column is 
A striking tribute to the kind 
of morale and degree of training at- 
tained under Colonel John J. Toffey is 
the fact that making the 


grade of marksman only would be con 


tained—the 
empty. 


any man 


sidered a rank failure by his fellow 
soldiers. 
The complete figures are: 

Com- No. Ez- Sharp 
pany Commanded by Fired perts shooters 
D Capt. H. M. Evans 37 27 10 
H Capt. R. H. Evans 44 39 5 
M Capt. N. S. Edmond 48 43 5 

129 109 FO 


The average score of men firing, by 
companies, is: 











This kind sper = 
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No. Total Average (difference instead of honors, a: 
Company Fired Score per man ana ian een 
ance for pay. 
D 37 17,692 478.2 a ee 
H 44 21,841 496.4 of its time polishing a benc! 
M 48 24,104 502.1 


(Necessary score to qualify as sharp- 
shooter is 369.) 
H. W. SHERIDAN, 
1st Lieut. A. 8. 
This is a record of which any regi- 
We take this oe- 
easion to congratulate Colonel Toffey 


ment may be proud. 


and the officers commanding his ma- 
chine gun companies on their achieve- 
EDITOR. 


rent. 


Dear Editor—I am at loss. I have wanted 
an automobile for years and I am also in 
love with a girl in town. The other night 
I won about a thousand dollars and I don’t 
know whether to get married or buy the 
automobile. The girl in question has been 
married three times before and I would be 
her fourth husband. 

Crt. Suevrer Har. 

Answer—Buy the automobile by all means, 
the upkeep may be greater but you can give 
away the automobile. 


* * * 

Initiative 
HE world bestows its big prizes, 
both in money and honors, for 
but one thing. 

And that is Initiative. 

What is Initiative? 

I'll tell you: It is doing the right 
thing without being told. 

But next to doing the thing without 
being told is to do it when you are told 





once. That is to say, carry the Message 
to Garcia: those who can carry a mes- 
sage get high honors, but their pay is 
not always in proportion. 

Next, there are those who never do 
a thing until they are told twice: such 


get no honors and small pay. 


Next, there are those who do the 
right thing only when necessity kicks 
them from behind, and these get in- 


hard-luck story. 

Then, still lower down in the sea); 
than this, we have the fellow YW 
not do the right thing even when som 


one goes along to show him how and 


stays to see that he does it: he is g 
ways out of a job, and receives { 


contempt he deserves, unless 


pens to have a rich Pa, in which eas 


Destiny patiently awaits around 
corner with a stuffed club. 
To which class do you belong 
ELBert Hus 
- * at 


Fair Visitor—“Is there some place aboar 
where I can get a drink of water?” 

The Gob—“Certainly, Miss. At th 
tlebutt, on the starboard side of the cun deci 
*midships, just for’rud of the dynamo | 
—Judge. 

* * * 


Automobile Arm Signals 


HE EDITOR: 
I have been meaning to writ 
to the Collier Arm Signals, advocat: 
by the INFANTRY JOURNAL. Thes¢ 
nals are good, of course, but I do: 
believe they are the best that could | 
devised. 





to you for some time in regar 


a left turn, consists of the left arm ex 
tended with the finger pointed. As \: 
remember, the old system of arm ai 
finger signals for range designat 
was changed for the reason that t 
individual fingers were too inconsp 


ous; furthermore, the driver may hav 


on a mitt so that the finger indicatio 


cannot be used. From my experienc 


I should recommend the following sig 
nals, which have the great advantag 
of simplicity and are not liable to ms 
interpretation : 

Left turn: Arm horizontal, fully « 


For instance, the signal for 








Pa 








that tl 
onspicu 
nay have 
idication 
pe riet (t 
wing sig 
dvantag 


le to mis 


fully ex 
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Right turn: Arm up at forty- 


egrees, fully extended. Slow 
stop: Arm down at forty-five 
fully extended. Complete 


ind to the left: Arm fully ex- 

wave up and down through 

s of all the other three signals. 

e tried out these signals and 

at they work extremely well. 

They are easy to remember ; easy to in- 

t and depend solely on the posi- 

the arm, which is a far better 

on than any finger pointed. I 

the adoption of these signals 

would make for simplicity and safety 

n any congested traffic area. Best re- 
gards to all. 

Paut H. McCook, 
Colonel, Infantry. 


John Long had 14 children, and they had 
been rocked in the same cradle. One 
g, Mrs. Long while rocking the four- 
teenth child, said to her husband with. a 
“John, this cradle is pretty near 
worn out.” 
“Yep,” said John, “it’s about used up.” 
Then he handed Mrs. Long a $10 bill, and 
idded: “Next time you go to town, Mother, 
git a new one—one that'll last.” 


Infantry Trophy Fund 


HIS has been a big month for 
the Infantry Trophy Fund. 
Practically all the regiments 
have made their contributions although 
a number of them have not yet com- 
pleted thé project. 

The contract for the Trophy has al- 
ready been accomplished and the initial 
plans have been inspected and ap- 
proved by the Chief of Infantry. 
The first payment of $1,000 on the 
trophy has been made to Mr. Viques- 
ney, the seulptor and the next pay- 
nt of $1,500 is due on completion of 
the plaster easts. The whole project 
will be completed by the 1st of May 


me 





ot which time the remaining payment 
of $1,500 will be due. 

The Infantry Trophy will positively 
be the most handsome and costly tro- 
phy competed the National 
Matches. It represents small contribu- 
tions from practically all ‘‘doughboys’’ 
in the service and is truly representa- 
tive of the Infantry arm. 

It is hoped that those regiments that 
have not completed their contributions 
to the fund will do so in the near fu- 
ture so that may complete the 
whole affair and get it off the slate. 

The following is the status of the 
Fund as we go to press, January 20th: 


for at 


we 


Previously acknowledged . . .$2,755.35 
ccs cc ceccvcce 122.25 
DP oc cheeses eeee 14.30 
10th Infantry ............. 108.54 
rT ree 52.05 
zitm Infantry ............. 74.15 
28th Infantry ............. 115.80 
30th Infantry ............. 36 55 
34th Infantry ............. 79.69 
35th Infantry ........ 100.00 
IE vecocncccees 47.30 
The Infantry team.......... 10.00 
(Major Ramee) 
Major John D. Carmody .... 5.00 
Major Sam Parker.......... 1.00 


$3,521.98 
* * «@ 

A Missourian who called his newly em 
ployed hired man out of bed at four o’clock 
in the morning was surprised a few moments 
later to see the man walking off down the 
road. 

“Say! Come back and eat breakfast ’fore 
you go to work!” 

“I ain’t going to work,” the man called 
back, “I’m goin’ to hunt somewhere to stay 
all night.” 

. ¢-® 


An Acknowledgement 

N our issue of September, 1922, 
we published a_ percentage 
table for Pistol Record Scor 
The first manuscript for such a 





ing. 


table was submitted to the Journa. by 
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Ist Lieutenant Mark M. Potter, 34th 
Infantry. Later a number of other 
manuscripts covering the same subject 
came in and the one that seemed to be 
the most available at the time was pub- 
lished. This is to acknowledge the fact 
that Lieutenant Potter’s was the first 
table submitted and to express appre- 
ciation for his interest in forwarding it. 


se ¢ 
Sergt—“Did you deliver the paper to the 
major?” 
Rook—“Yes, but ther ain’t no use writin’ 


him nothin’. He can’t read. He's blind.” 


Sergt—“Whatta ya mean, the major’s 
blind.” 

Rook—“Well, twict he ast me where was 
my hat and alla time it was right on my 


head. He’s blind as a bat.”—The Douglas 
County Legionnaire. 


* * - 
Senator Wadsworth Lauds Army 


ENATOR WADSWORTH of 
New York on January 6th, in a 
mi speech before the Senate on the 
subject of the withdrawal of American 
said in part: 





troops from Germany, 


I eall to mind that we have had 
troops in foreign countries for long, 
long periods, thousands of miles away 
from home, at times when those very 
countries have been seething with vio- 
lence, revolution, and wars; and that 
in no instance has any faction among 
the contenders, or any influence what- 
ever, for or otherwise, come into vio- 
lent contact with American soldiers. 

I have in mind the fact that for 
many years we have had stationed in 
Peking and Tientsin, in China, a few 
hundred men. China, Mr. President, 
as everybody realizes, has been seeth- 
ing with war and violence. Our little 
force has been at Peking, near the lega- 
tion and there has been another little 
force at Tientsin, the two being held 
there in accordance with the treaty in- 
to which we entered following the Box- 
er Rebellion. Their influence upon 
every occasion has been in the direc- 
tion of peace. No faction has thought 


for one moment of involving them in 
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the difficulties that have cur: 
part of the world. I think 
due to the respect which peo; 
nations—and I mean by that, 
mon people of all nations 

the American people, the A 
soldier, and the Flag that h« 
They know that everything h: 
done in the spirit of fairn 
when it is the duty of the 

soldier to his country to be n 
is in fact neutral; that whe 
comes incumbent upon him to 
on some dispute, he does so in 
of fair dealing to everyone co 

That, Mr. President, has }b 
history of our little force in ( 
There are but 1,000 men, appro 
ly, there. Something like tw 
ago our force there was red 
below 5,000 troops. It has no 1 
strength, and, in my judgn 
military significance; but it is 
that that little area around | 
which is occupied by our men | 
the happiest and most content 
in all the troubled regions of | 
merely because everyone invo! 
spects the American soldier a: 
he stands for. 

It may be that troubles w 
there and grow more acute as a 1 
of recent developments in Gern 
in that neighborhood; but | 
to say that no matter what 
may arise, no matter what t! 
ture may be, the little area 
Coblenz, if our men remain th 
be the safest place in Europe. 

” * * * * 




















From everything I have heard 
Americans who have traveled in Eu 
rope during the last two yeéars, bot 
civilian and returning officers, | gat! 
er the very clear impression t 
troops, from time to time, 
which may be described as u 
but nevertheless effective, have p 
formed a great service, not only s 
as the situation on the spot is 
cerned but also to their own co 

* > > * + 


Ten. ree be re 


Sane |) ote 





Upon not one oceasion, as 
informed, have our soldiers the ; 
failed to contribute something towarl By 





d a better understanding 
conflicting elements which 
them. I am informed that 


been innumerable instances 
hat kind where the judgment 
ans devoted to justice and 
g has been accepted. 
* * * * 


rtain the belief that in the 
all this turmoil, all this hys- 
the prejudice and misunder- 
which every sensible man 
de Europe to-day, the pres- 
this Flag of ours and of that 
ip of men at Coblenz in more 
in one holds forth a hope to- 
position of those difficulties. 


1 sleepy village and its fire brigade 
ing but up to date. One night a 
innounced by the violent ringing 
m bell, and the sleepy brigade ar- 
the scene of action to find the burn- 
smoke. No flames 
le from the outside. 

tain made a careful survey. 
pipe and started to smoke. 
better leave it a’one an’ let it burn 
“Then we'll be able to 
Boston Globe. 


ling a mass of 


Then 


* he said. 


we are doing. 


* * * 


Inspection of Headquarters Com- 
pany District of Washington 


N January 11 a very thorough 
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ing the appearance of a fine hotel 
rather than that of a for 
troops. 


barracks 


Since taking over the building in 
May, 1922, the Head 


quarters Company devoted a 


members of 
have 
large part of their time and energy to 
the the 
Their untiring zeal in this work is very 
All 
building has been painted or stained 
with 


reconditioning of building. 


commendable. woodwork in the 


several coats. Every piece of 


metal is kept polished. Appropriate 
curtains drape the windows of the ree- 
reation, reading and squad rooms. The 
interior, 


barber shop with its white 


enamel chairs, plate-glass cases, and 
marble-framed mirrors is equal in ap 
pearance and utility to an 
In the 


the building are first-class volley ball 


up-to-date 


down-town shop. inner 


eourt ot 


and hand ball courts. Each soldier is 
furnished with a new and roomy steel 
wall locker. Master, techncial and staff 
Non- 


separate 


sergeants have private rooms. 


commissioned officers have 
wash rooms and each squad room has 


its own wash room. 


iO) Headquarters 


(cath District of Wash- 
n, and the large temporary build- 

t 18th and C Streets N. W., Wash- 

D. C.. 


juarters Company and all 


inspection of . ‘ , 
I General Pershing and General Band 


holtz Colonel 
Conrad S. Babeock, Chief of Staff, Dis 
trict of Washington; Major J. G. 


Quakemeyer, Aide to General Persh 


Company, 


were accompanied by 


in which are quartered 
the 


, ing; and Lieutenant H. R. Perry, Aide 
ments of enlisted men on duty 


or ae . to General Bandholtz. 
\Vashington, was made by General 


g and Brigadier General H. H. 
itz, Commanding General of the 
et of Washington. 
building was in excellent condi- 
for this inspection. Recreation 
eading rooms, library, post ex- 
barber and tailor shops, and 
odern, electrically equipped 
and bake shop gave the build- 


Officers on duty with Headquarters 
Company are Captain Leo Donovan, 
Infantry, Commanding; Captain Wel 
come P. Waltz, Infantry; Captain 
Fred O. Stone, M. C., First 
Lieutenant Charles S. Stalsburg, Q. M. 
C., Mess Officer; and First Lieutenant 
Earl M. Miner, Infantry, Property and 
Exchange Officer. 


Surgeon ; 
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Memories of Hawaii 


*Mid the roar of city traffic in the sultry afternoon 
Comes a thought of restful islands far away. 
And I lean back in the chair as I hum a little air 
That we used to hear the ukuleles play. 
And as if by fairy magic then the city fades away; 
1 see a rocky headland and an old familiar bay; 
With surfboards skimming shoreward on a crest of flying spray 
Scenes I knew in old Hawaii long ago. 


— 


What floods of golden memories come surging through the mind! 

Those velvet mountains sloping to the shore, 
The Punch Bowl and the Pali, the green Manoa Valley 

Each tells a tale of days and friends of yore. 
But tell me, all you memories that beckon and entreat me, 
Have my old-time comrades vanished? Would there be a friend to meet m« 
In the multitude of faces would there be one left to greet me 

That I knew in old Hawaii long ago? 


Other lands may be forgotten, but those islands never fade. 
You must see the world if you would know their worth! 
How they beckon to the rover who has ranged the planet over, 
For he knows they are the fairest spot on earth! 
What though new landmarks greet the eye and faces all be strange? 
That view from old Mt. Tantalus defies the law of change! 
And the phantom lights and shadows drift across the Koolau range 
As they drifted in the days of long ago. 


Have you seen the green pineapples stretch away in ten-mile rows? 

The canefields sloping down to meet the sea? 
Have you viewed those miles of green with red highways in between? 

Have you had a moonlight swim at Waikiki? 
Do you know the thrill of riding in the scudding surf-canoe? 
Have you scaled the crags of Diamond Head and gained that matchless view? 
Or stood upon the Pali when the gale was howling through?— 

Scenes I loved in old Oahu long ago. 


Just to stand at Leilihua on that mountain-rimed plateau, 
With the full méon gilding Kole Kole Pass! 
While the midnight clouds are drifting and the moonlight through them sifting 
Fashions oriental rugs upon the grass! 
To climb that knife-edge precipice that guards the western way, 
And view, two thousand feet below, that many-colored bay; 
To see a moonlight rainbow in a drifting cloud of spray— 
Tropic nights in old Hawaii long ago. 


in the midst of all the vision there appears a fair young face— 
She is sleeping up in old Nuuanu Valley, 

Where her spirit wanders free, touching every bush and tree, 
In the breeze that whimpers downward from the Pali. 

I recall her poising lightly on a breaker’s curling comb— 

Hair flying freely in the wind, her ankles wreathed in foam— 

As she rode the flying surf-board while the sea came charging home— 

Golden days in Waialua long ago! 


So it’s time to end the dreaming—draw the curtain, as it were— 
Bid farewell to royal palm and tropic sea. 
Turn away from island beauty to resume the round of duty, 
All the better for this little reverie. 
For the roar of traffic rising once more on the sultry air— 
Honk of auto, clang of trolley in the narrow thoroughfare— 
Makes me thankful for this little dream that caught me unaware, 
Oi days in old Hawaii long ago. 


Cartaixn Geo. E. Sreunensenrc z 
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Prize for Recruiting Being Discharged 
HE INFANTRY JOURNAL has The column passes on! I've fallen out! 
it up a prize of $20.00 to be Of marching men faint grows the rhythmic 


, . . tread, 
ale B é Ty eg1- 
id to the Int antry R 8! into the dusk upon the road ahead 













roerni Yr , see "eS > _ - 
eruiter who secures the The rear-guard fades A last “good-by” I 


shout. 

















number of accepted recruits 
regiment during the month of 


Hope is in every heart, all heads are high, 
3 ' 92 . , 
{ I y 1920. Each steadfast eye is set upon the Goal, 
La ° . . 
fd prize is designed to stimulate To guard the Nation’s safety and its soul 
i tal recruiting in the big drive And keep its glory written in the sky 
-” * * . * * 
3 going on throughout the coun- —__.. 
5 Stride on! And may thy leaders strengthen 
? a : thee, 
y Paar Service ag on . : 

\rmy Recruiting Service has To smile at peace-time bullets, worse than 
4 irged with the determination lead, 
< t vinner of this prize and it will To hold the faith and consecrate the dead 
S lx | as soon as the returns are in Who passed beyond to keep your country 
: | on 


he lst of March. 


CarTrarn Geratp Eoan, Infantry 


D 


Exhibit A 


An Irish soldier on sentry duty had 
orders to allow no one to smoke near 
his post. An officer with a lighted cigar 
approached, whereupon Pat boldly 
challenged him and ordered him to put 
it out at once. 

The officer, with a gesture of dis- 
gust, threw away his cigar, but no 














x sooner was his back turned than Pat 

! picked it up and quietly retired to the 
sentry box. 

% The officer, happening to look around, 

4 observed a beautiful cloud of smoke 

issuing from the box. He at once chal- 

F lenged Pat for smoking on duty. 







**Smoking, is it, sorr. Bedad, and I’m 
only keeping it lit to show to the cor- 
poral when he comes, as evidence 
against you.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Editorial 


Decorations 
ITH the award of many decora- 
tions by the War Department 
the last few 
the question has arisen in the minds 


within 





months, 


of many officers as to just where they 
stand personally. 

The Board of Officers that has the 
matter in hand is not authorized to 
and will not initiate action in any par- 
ticular case. They only take under 
consideration those cases in which a 
has been 


recommendation made by 


commanding officers or superiors 
under whom officers served. 


A majority of the officers of Infan- 


try served with the Combat Divisions 


the recommendations in such 


cases must come either from the Di- 


and 


vision, Brigade or regimental com- 
manders. Recommendations for those 


who served as Staff Officers in various 
formations and on duty outside of Di- 
visions must come from the immediate 
superior under whom these officers 
served during the war. There is no 
other officer who can make the recom- 
mendation. 

In order that every deserving case 
may receive due consideration, it is 
suggested that officers again go over 
the recommendations that they have 
made in the past and in these in- 
stances where the decoration has not 
the 
ommendation or submit further evi- 


been awarded either renew rec- 
dence in the case to strengthen it. 
The task of the board will be con- 
eluded on April 6, 1923, and whatever 
action is contemplated in the matter 
should be taken in the near future. 
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The Veterans’ Magazin 


HE other day you b 
on the street a so-call 
zine devoted to the 
of the Disabled Veterans. Y 
informed, or it was at least ir 
to you, that a portion of the < 
you paid for the sheet was 
the fund for the relief of t! 
It does not 


That 25 cents goes 


Disabled Veterans. 
the kind. 
other 25 cent pieces build u; 
tune for the imposters that 
ting this stuff over on a th 
gullible American public. Sey 
of your 25 goes to the publis 
the ‘‘Magazine,’’ and the ot! 
the fellow 


may be a Veteran and he ma 


who sells it. T! 


soth are 
lots of it, 


twenty dollars a day is small ; 


have served a day. 
easy money and 
for the man on the street and 
thousand a month flows into t} 
ing coffers of the ‘‘gang’’ hig 

Mr. Frederick C. Pointon h: 


a special investigation of thes 
eran publications, the results of 


are published in detail in a 
the 
He gives some first-] 


number of American 


Weekly. 
formation of the graft and t! 
ous angles of how it is work 
dissecting some of the sheets h: 
one of the most widely dist 
ones in the country and lays | 
whole operation. The monthly 
of this ‘‘journal’’ is in the n 
hood of 150,000 copies. The s: 
2 This, a 


is 25 eents each. 
the 


$37,500, clicks out of 























d into those of the publisher 
‘‘agents,’’ $12,000 to the 
and $25,500 to the latter. 
conservative figures and al 
generous overhead, the edi- 
eost in the neighborhood of 
Figure the profits for your- 
» 
nvestigation showed that not 
ndividual of the management 
‘leading magazine’’ saw a 
vice during the war, and that 
idle their papers to the sales- 
has the money to pay for 
advance, without distinction 
ir service status. Not a cent 
any way, shape or form to 
Disabled Veteran. 
American 
out the 
to pvt a stop to this nefari- 


Legion Posts 


country are making 


siness, and they are making 

in many places. 

yone interested in the service 
ild constitute himself a com- 
f one to investigate the service 
of every salesman of these 
nes the impostors would soon 
d out. 


The Fascisti in Italy 
IMEDIATELY after the war 
a most extraordinary wave of 
Anarchism swept over Italy. 
x orators, many of them in 
pay, openly and unmolested 
rnmental authorities, incited 
lace to revolt. 

vvement had gained so much 
tum that 1919, 
ng Communist Deputy Bom- 


in November, 


‘lared to a vast throng as- 


in the public square of 


that the time was ripe for 
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Italy to follow the example of Russia 


by celebrating the triumph of the 
Revolution. 

Revolutionary newspapers and Red 
propaganda sheets were distributed 
openly throughout the country. Trai 
tors, conscientious objectors, and de- 
serters from the Army in the late war 
boldly walked the streets in freedom, 
protected by an Amnesty decree. Of 
fensive pictures of the King and the 
Army were being distributed in the 
and posted in 


streets conspicuous 


places. When the victorious army de 
sired to march in triumph through 
Rome the authorities yielded to the 
of the Socialists 


munists; the permission 


Com 
denied 
and the triumphal Arches and decora- 


threats and 


was 


tions that had been prepared for the 
great occasion were torn down and 
destroyed. 

Finally when the King assembled 
and inaugurated the Legislature, the 
Socialists and Communists, presuma- 
bly acting under the direction of Rus 
sian agitators who over-ran the coun- 
try, left the House with threatening 
gestures and cries of ‘‘Long live the 
Revolution.”’ 

Then followed two whole years dur 
ing which period the revolutionary 
elements were the unchallenged mas- 
ters of Italy. 


took complete control; levying taxes, 


In certain places they 


dispossessing people of their property, 
making their own laws and enforcing 
them in the true Russian Bolsheviki 
fashion. 
Men who had been decorated for 
bravery during the war were spat at 
They had their 


ribbons torn from their breasts. They 


in the streets. war 


were unable to defend themselves due 
to the fact that they were not per 
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mitted to carry arms. In Rome, itself 
loyal citizens were killed in the streets 
for daring to cry ‘‘Long live Italy.’’ 
The people were compelled to pay 
heavy tribute to this or that revolu- 
tionary organization under threat and 
at the point of murderous weapons. 
The Ship of State 
straight for the rocks of destruction, 


was headed 


piloted by the slender minority—a 


few resolute, well-organized revolu- 
tionaries imposing their will upon the 
unorganized mass of the population 
by violence. 

The 
intimidated and apparently dared not 


Cabinet after cabi- 


government was thoroughly 
offer opposition. 
net came in and was dissolved after 
a short space of time. The increasing 
the 


yielded to by each succeeding minis- 


demands of Communists were 
try. 

Such was the intolerable situation 
when the Fascisti came upon the scene 
in sufficient strength to put a stop 
to it. 

In all the darkness of the impend- 
ing revolution there was a ray of 
light. This was represented by Benito 
Mussolini, his newspaper in Milan; 
and the small band of loyal citizens 
around him; and 
the Communists. 
first. The 
Fascisti were outnumbered on every 
Many of them were done to 


rallied who 
oppose 


slow at 


who 
dared to 
Progress was 
hand. 
death in a most brutal and barbarous 
fashion. Then happened the incident 
that gave the ‘‘Black Shirts’’ their 
first great impetus. This was the open 
riot at Bologna which culminated in 
the Italy’s 
Giordani in the Council Hall of the 
Municipal Building. After this the 
strength of the organization increased 


murder of war hero 


_Editorial 








by leaps and bounds and sucec 
winning the support of the 
worthwhile people of the count 


was to be expected, every st 
opposed by the radical native . 
reinforced by hordes of Bo! 
agitators from Russia. 


Last August the situati: 
brought to a head when the 
declared a general strike 


brought the whole country to 
standstill. The Fascisti mobilized, A, 
ultimatum was immediately sub: 
to the Government which ind 
that if within 48 hours definit: 
were not taken to get the situat 
the 


necessary steps to accomplis! 








hand, ‘Fascisti would ta 
the Government had demonstrated 
self incapable of doing. Th 


passed and no action was fort 


ing. The Fascisti took matters 
their own hands. In an ine: 


short time the strike was ove: 
the workers back on their jobs. 1 
great majority did not want | 

in the strike but were forced t: 
under threats and in many cases 
the application of physical violen 
It is true that the methods emp! 

by the Fascisti were in many cases 
anything but gentle but they wv 
fective. The Bolshevists were « 
veloped like a cyclone. They v 
driven from the possession of thei! 
gotten gains. Their publications wer 
put out of business. 
organization propaganda were plu! 
dered and destroyed. Under t! 
violence of the Black Shirt assault 


Their centers 


Bolshevism collapsed. 
From that time on the Fascist | 
been master of the situation. Their 





leader was welcomed by the King and 
made Prime Minister of the country, 


a 
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sti has returned to peaceful 
and Italy, for the time be- 
ast, has been saved from the 


Russia. 


\rticles for Infantry Journal 





E are always scouting around 
W for desirable articles for the 











FO columns of the Inrantry JourR- 





For those that are accepted and 
d we pay a fair price. Here 
subjects on which articles 

d at the present time: 
combat experiences, illus- 


ating some feature of Infantry 


onstruction and operation of 
nd table. Should be accom- 

by detailed drawings and 
graphs if practicable. 


ock system of military train- 


lhe training of communications 

sonnel, 

‘lethod of attacking machine gun 

est by Infantry platoon. 

Operations of an assault platoon 

gainst enemy strong point. 

Battalion in attack. 

tails of construction of gallery 
ranges. 

ranization and function of an In- 


regiment headquatrers com- 


Preparation and transmission of 


ng and employment of run- 


E ment and conduct of company 
r mn rooms. 

Running a Company Mess. 

C; 


ul suggest some other sub- 


_Editorial 








Regulation of Gun Traffic 


HE Army knows and appreci 
ates the dangers that lurk in 
the automatic pistol and the 
revolver in the hands of the inex 
perienced man who does not know 
how to handle these weapons. 

The recruit armed with them is 
given a thorough and careful course 
of training that covers an extended 
period, before he is even allowed to 
place a loaded cartridge in the cham 
ber. His first target practice is ac 
companied with a lot of apprehension 
on the part of his instructors who 
everlastingly caution him to keep the 
gun pointed in the direction of the 
target. 

When all of this is considered one 
must reach the conclusion that there 
is something radically wrong with our 
system of laws that permits an ir 
responsible youth to go into a sport 
mart or more often a pawnshop and 
purchase one of these deadly weapons, 
fill it up with ammunition and carry 
it around on his person. In some 
places they do go through the for 
mality of having the purchaser sign 
his name (or one of fictitious origin 
in a book kept for the purpose. But 
this means nothing in the great ma 
jority of cases. 

This traffic in deadly weapons 
should be stopped. The average citi- 
zen does not need a gun and the ir- 
responsible, would-be gunman, should 
not be allowed to have one in any 
event. In framing laws regulating the 
traffic of concealable weapons and the 
carrying of concealed weapons care 
should be taken to impose such severe 
penalties that will make the matter of 
their possession a most unpopular out 
door sport. 
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An examination of weapons col- 
lected by the police shows that the 
criminal’s gun is either a cheap 
American product or what is worse, a 
pot metal European affair ‘‘Made in 
Germany.’’ Very few are from the 
high class manufacturers of arms in 
this country. This leads us to the 
further conclusion that the place to 
begin regulating the traffic is at the 
source. Stop the importation of cheap 
weapons from abroad. Regulate the 
distribution of all weapons manu- 
factured in the country. Make it im- 
possible for the gunman to secure a 
gun and at the same time make it 
practicable for the respectable citizen 
to secure one for a legitimate purpose 
without too much trouble. 

All of this can and should be done. 
It would solve a lot of problems that 


today engage the attention of our 


police departments. 





rial 


Self-Respect in the Arn 
ECENTLY a judge s 
a young man either t 
in the reformatory « 
list in the Army. Immediat: 
cular was sent to all Army 
not to accept the man for en 
Why, it was asked, should 
specting young soldiers be 
associate with a man convict 
misdemeanor? The unifort 
military service of the Unit 
ought to be a badge of hon 
men who wear it consider it 
treat it so. We should be 
that the military authorit 
that it shall be so. 

There was a time when thx 
appeared to give the weare! 
to misbehave. Now the soldie1 
in uniform or in mufti condu 
self decently from self-resp< 
is how we would have our A 


soldiers act.—The Providenc: 


D 


Tactics 


The war brought a large number of 


military phrases into civilian usage, as 


everybody knows. 


In a newspaper office recently the 
city editor looked wearily at the bright 
young reporter who had submitted a 
big bundle of copy in a description of 
some trivial incident. 

**Deploy that!’’ he snapped. 

**Deploy it?’’ repeated the new man. 


ee 


I don’t understand.’’ 


‘*Turn that column into a line.’’— 
American Legion Weekly. 
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nal Guard and Reserve 
‘facers’ Class at the 
Infantry School 
‘'N. the 
to attend 
Fort 
ourse was ‘‘tough’’ and that 


received his 
the 


Benning, he was told 


writer 


Infantry 


be mighty glad when Jan- 


d along and he eould go 
time of writing this we are 
the completion of the course 
et to experience the ‘‘tough’’ 
may not all be easy, but there 
few things in this life that 
anything that are obtained 

t effort. 
irrival, no time was lost in 
the job and almost before 
ed that we were here we were 
dst of our work, which was 

eresting from the start. 


; 


irst impression was a very 
t one, gained from the courtesy 
ch we were welcomed and the 
ner in which we were estab- 
Noth- 
arisen to counteract that first 
nm, for 


our temporary home. 


from everyone con- 
with the post and the school 
received nothing but the finest 

the outstanding features of 
se is the method of 
is taken 
student is trained in the funda- 
of each subject before he is 
the finer points of the game. 
ognized that the student offi- 
» required to pass his knowl- 
ng to the members of his own 
| pains are taken to insure 
x able to teach what he has 


instruc- 


Nothing for granted 


learned. 
self to 


If the student applies him 
the 


there is no reason why he should not 


teachings of the school. 
be of great value to his own organiza 
tion and the service as a whol 
It is apparent every day that th 
this 


delighted 
unfailing 


enthusiastic 
The 


instructors 


officers in class aré 
with the 
the 


and the pains taken by them to insure 


and 


eourse 
courtesy of 
the proper understanding of their sub 
jects has kept interest alive, 
doubtful whether any of th 


Guard or Reserve Officers now here will 


ever regret the time spent a he 

school. 
In the 

drill 


tant place. 


eourse itself, the class in 


and command holds an impor 


This course is ve ry thor 
a demonstration of 


Drill 


schedule of the 


cugh, consisting of 
each movement in the Infantry 
Regulations, a daily 
movement to be taken up that partic 
the 


and 


actual 


the 


ular day, practice of the 


movement proper way to in 


With this 


course and on the daily schedule is an 


struct and give commands. 
forth 
the exact way in which the movement 
Heretofore the Na 
had to he content 


information 


iuterpretation sheet which sets 


is to be executed 
tional Guard has 
to get all its 
.  &.. 


own 


from the 
and as each officer had his 


interpretation it has caused a 
wide variance in the method of exeecut 
i great With 


ing a movements 
the method taught here it will be only 


many 
a short time before the drill movements 
will be uniform throughout the Regu 
the National 
Another interesting and 


lar Service and Guard 
instructive 
feature is the manner in which demon 
sirations are utilized to illustrate prob 
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lems and maneuvers. First a confer- 
ence, or lecture, is held in which every- 
thing pertaining to the particular sub- 
This is fol- 
lowed by a demonstration by a cor- 
responding unit of the 29th Infantry. 
Each student is furnished a schedule 
of the events that are taking place 
before his eyes which enables him to 
the intelligently. 
During the demonstration there is a 
staff of instructors ready to answer 
questions and explain anything that 
is not clearly understood. In this 
manner such maneuvers as a battalion, 
company or platoon in attack, on de- 
fense, acting as advance or rear guard 


ject is fully explained. 


follow movements 


are impressed on the mind in such 
a way that it will never be forgotten. 

The other subjects are on a similar 
basis and will work to the improve- 
ment of the National Guard and the 
Reserve in a great many ways. 

It is regrettable that more time can 
not to be given to the course, for under 
the present conditions a great many 
subjects are necessarily too hurried. 
For instance, only twenty hours are 
given to the bayonet and fifteen hours 
to grenades, while other important sub- 
jects are limited accordingly. It is 
impossible to get more than the rudi- 
ments of the instruction in these sub- 
jects in the time allowed them. 

Although the course is not finished 
it is felt that this class has done well, 
for from the grades that have been 
published it is evident that there will 
be a very small number who will not 
obtain the necessary seventy five per 
cent in all subjects. Every officer of 
the rifle section qualified during record 
practice on the range. Out of 56 firing 
for record, 20 qualified as Expert 
Riflemen, 17 as Sharpshooters and 19 


Nation al G uard Department 





as Marksmen. Grades in other gy) 


jects are correspondingly hig! ( 
Altogether, this year’s class is 4 . 


lighted with the Infantry Sch 
the word they pass on to othe: 
al Guard and Reserve Officers 
you get a chance go to the I 
School, for it it is worth all t] 
and trouble that you invest.’’ 

Jay G. Brower, 

First Lieut. Ohio N. G 


COMMENT 


On January 31 the National 6 
and Reserve Officers’ 


Class at 
Benning was graduated, having 
pleted a three months’ course. N 
nine officers attended the sc} 
whom 81 members of the N 
tional Guard and 18 members 


were 


Infantry Reserve Corps. 


In the three months’ 


ecourst 
does not permit instruction to be giver 
tc all students in all the subj 


covered at the Infantry Schoo! 
class was therefore divided into 
sections: the Rifle Section and t!} 
Machine Gun and Howitzer Sect 
Fifty-six officers elected to tak 
rifle course and 43 the machin 
and howitzer course. 

Of necessity, most of the courses 
given the were considerab! 
shorter than those given the Regula! 
Army Officers attending the scho 
However, it was the policy o 
school, no matter how limited the tim 

(1) to give the class a pract 
working knowledge of the subject 

(2) To give the class a knowledg 
of the instructional methods best suited 
for teaching the subject. 

This policy tends to make both | 
struction and instructional methods 


class 








uniform in our National Guard Inia 
try Units and gives to the Keservé 
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knowledge of the methods’ given instruction in Rifle Marksman 
is expected, will be followed ship, Automatic Rifle Marksmanship, 
ture training. Bayonet, Musketry, additional instrue 
sections of the class took a_ tion in Seouting and Patrolling and. 
courses in common. For in Tactics; demonstrations and exer- 
covering special weapons and _cises with units from the squad through 
il application of those wea- the battalion. 
vas divided. In the course in Rifle Marksmanship 
struction given all the students the class made an enviable record. The 
Drill and Command, Military record qualification course was fired 
¢ and Map Reading, Martial and 100 per cent qualified. Fifty-six 
Riot Duty, Automatie Pistol officers fired, of whom 20 qualified as 
inship, Methods of Instruction, Expert Riflemen. The subject was 
les, and Basie Tacties. covered thoroughly. The course ex 
‘course in drill and command _ tended over 41% days preliminary work 
tended throughout the entire and 91% days of range firing. Also in 
onths. Instruction was di- this course special attention was de- 
to half-hour and hour daily voted to the organization of units for 
Demonstrations of close- range work and preliminary practice. 
novements, execution of those The officers who took the course will be 
ents by the class, and practice very valuable instructors in the various 
ng commands were covered. The National Guard organizations and sum- 
s will be able to pass on to their mer training camps. 
ve organizations methods which, The subjects in Tactics taken by the 
oped, will ultimately result in Rifle Section of the class included the 
rmity in Infantry drill. Rifle Squad as Point, Flank Patrol, 
erences, lectures. demonstra- Sentry Squad, Cossack Post, Combat 
problems, tactical walks and Group in Action, Connecting Group, 
vers in Basie Tactics covered and Mopping-up Group. Demonstra- 
wh subjects as, Infantry Organiza- tions and exercises were given showing 
Estimate of the Situation, Orders, the various situations met by the Rifle 
ting and Patrolling, Combat In- Platoon. These included the Rifle 
ce, March Protection, Cavalry Platoon as Support of an Outpost, in 
ling, Funetion of the Air Serv- the Approach March, Reorganization, 
emieal Warfare, Tanks, Accom- Support, and Defense. Endeavor was 
g Artillery, and the Oragniza- made to present simple problems such 
the Rifle Platoon and Com- as can be conducted over practically 
and the Infantry Battalion. any terrain. In addition, the use of 
hasis was placed on methods of the sand table was explained whereby 
tion in these subjects which are tactical principles may be taught. 
ible to National Guard units, Sand-teble work is particularly valu- 
n many eases, terrain is very able in our National Guard and Re- 
| and where facilities are not al- serve. 
ailable for extensive maneu- While the Rifle Section of the class 
was receiving instruction in its special 
Rifle Seetion of the class was courses, the Machine Gun and Howit- 
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National 


zer Section was taking Machine Guns, 


Gun, 3 


37mm in. Trench Mortar, and, 
in Tacties, conferences, demonstrations, 
and exercises illustrating the tactical 
employment of the Machine Gun and 
the Howitzer Company. 


The Machine 


vcry thoroughly covered. 


eourse in Guns 
It extended 
throughout the month of December for 


i bout 


was 


150 hours. The subjects taken 
Drill, Direct Fire, 


Marksmanship, Trans- 


were Technique, 
Indirect Fire, 
portation, Inspections, Barrage Fire, 
kiffeet of Machine Gun Fire, Anti-Air- 
craft Combat 


Special care was taken to give the class 


Firing, and Practice. 
training methods and schedules appli- 
Not only did 
the students beeome proficient as ma- 
chine gunners, but, in addition, they 
will be prepared to carry to their or- 


cable to various units. 


ganizations those instructional methods 


which have proven successful at the 
Infantry School. 

The course in 37mm. and the 
2 in. Trench Mortar was extended over 


45 hours. 


Gun 


Considerable field firing was 
both The 
organization the 
Howitzer Company were also covered. 

In the Ma- 
chine Companies 


done with these- weapons. 


and inspection of 


Tacties the function of 
Gun and Howitzer 
was taken up under such subjects as 
Machine Gun and Howitzer Platoons 
Attack, with the 
Advance Guard, in Defense, and with 
the 


and Companies in 


Rear Guard. 

The work of the class throughout the 
eourse was highly satisfactory. The 
the Sehool 
agree that in interest, enthusiasm, dis- 


authorities at Infantry 
cipline, and results it surpassed all 
previous similar classes. The person- 
nel was physically adaptable to the 
work carried on, and in addition had 
the requisite amount of previous mili- 


Guar 





d Department 


tary experience and training t 
it to get the most out of th 
No doubt the Militia Bureau 
Adjutant Office h 
qualifications in mind when t} 
were chosen. 

The National Guard and 
Officers’ Course at the Infant) 


General’s 


is now an established instituti: 
training is vitally important 
Those 
who were recently graduated 
the 
appreciate its benefits and im 


An 


of our military policy. 


thusiastie over eourse 


Instructor. 
® 

Value of Infantry Schoo! 
[* its December issue the 

published the Militia Bur 
ter of October 25, 1922, in wl 
tain questions were put to the St 
authorities as to the value of tl 
School to National Guard 


Numerous replies have been 





try 








and a compilation of them w 
to the | 


service generally. 








interest members of 


Ist question . 


(a) What is believed in y 
to be the value of the Infantry Ss 
purely as a source of instru 
Infantry officers of the \ 


Guard? 


The answers to this question 
formly to show that the inst 
given at Fort Benning is cons 
the greatest value to National 
officers attending the Infantry = 

The value is appreciable, b 
doubtful if the short 
months is long encugh to war 


eourse 


expense of transportation invo 
the interruption of the norm: 
of the 


officers attending scl 


course of about eight months \ 
of undoubted and justifiable 
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vould be sufficient to allow 
to wear off before the end 
A. G. of Nebraska. 
nion in Connecticut of the 
Infantry officers is that it 
great value,—in fact it is 
necessary in the training of 
try officers today both of the 

Guard and the Regular ser- 
hing should be allowed to in- 
th its continuance and cn- 

A. G. of Conn. 
e belief in this State, not only 
but of practically all offi- 
the Infantry School is of the 
value as a source of instruc- 

National Guard Infantry offi- 

Infantry organization and 
have so materially changed 
close of the World War that 

Infantry officer who, during 

as rated above average, is 
ed of instruction applicable 
methods. It must be fully 
that the following of any pro- 
equires of the individual 
‘t only a sustained reading 
ts pertaining to his profession, 
post graduate courses for one 

ild be ‘‘up-to-date.’’ Such 
ure, indeed, as desirable in 

ession of arms as in any other. 
of Colo. 

State believes the value of the 
School as a source of instruc- 
National Guard Infantry offi- 

be of the very highest.—A. G. 


lieved that graduates of the 
Guard course of the Infantry 
uld be of great benefit to 
al Guard of this State. A 
this school can spend all 
on purely military matters 
possible while he is at home 
to the civilian affairs as well 


as his military duties. Furthermore 
at school he does the things which he 
is later called upon to teach others to 
do. <Any officer of the Guard who is 
a graduate of the Infantry School has 
greater confidence in himself because 
cf the knowledge gained, and cons 
quently he attracts the confidence of 
others.—A. G. of Idaho. 

The Infantry School at Fort Benning 
is regarded as a most valuable instru 
menta'ity in the development of ea 
pable instructors for the National 
Guard Infantry officers of this State 
The few officers who have been ae 
corded the privilege of attending this 
school are very enthusiastic about the 
benefits received.—A. G. of Georgia 

The training given at the Infantry 
School surpasses all other instruction 
in preparing Infantry and Engineer 
officers for combat handling of foot 
troops.—A. G. of D. C 

We consider the Infantry School in 
valuable as a source of instruction for 
National Guard Infantry officers——A 
G. of Arizona. 

The instruction of National Guard 
Infantry officers in the Infantry School 
cannot be given by any other agency. 
We ean not give you in a brief reply 
our estimate of the value of this school 
to the National Guard.—aA. G. of Ala 
bama. 

The Infantry School as a source of 
instruction has been of extreme value 
to the Iowa National Guard officers 
as a whole. Those officers who have 
had the privilege of attending re 
turned with a definite knowledge of 
the military procedure and problems 
and a working knowledge of all sub 
jects prescribed which can not be ob 
tained in the time allotted for military 
duty at home stations. These grad 
uates also come in contact with other 
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officers of their arm of the service who 
have entirely different points of view 
and they benefit accordingly —A. G. 
of Iowa. 

It is felt that the attendance of Na- 
tional Guard officers at the Infantry 
School is of inestimable value not only 
to the officer taking the course but also 
to the Guard as a whole—A. G of 
Indiana. 

2d Question : 

Do the results obtained through In- 
fantry School training warrant the be- 
lief that larger numbers of National 
Guard officers should be sent to Fort 
Benning? If so, what is your idea as 
tc the percentage of National Guard 
Infantry officers who should be sent to 
the school annually, considering only 
one course of instruction? 

A few of the answers to this ques- 
tion are extracted below: 

All graduates from this State have 
been used as instructors at camps. The 
results most certainly warrant a larger 
number of officers being sent to the 
Army schools, and it is suggested that 
at least one officer be sent from each 
battalion of Infantry, each squadron of 
eavalry, and in addition, an officer 
from each regiment belonging to howit- 
zer and machine-gun organizations for 
special instruction.—A. G. of Iowa. 

Inasmuch as the Colorado National 
yuard is allotted throughout the State 
in towns where it is impracticable, in 
most instances, to maintain an organi- 
zation larger than a company, my idea 
is that at least one officer from each 
battalion should be sent to the Infan- 
try School annually.—A. G. of Colo- 
rado. 

I believe that not less than four offi- 
cers per Infantry regiment should be 
sent to the School annually. They can 


be used as instructors very profitably, 


National Guard 
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and the increased value of t! 
cers in duties of their grade 

the belief that as soon as pos 

per cent of National Guard 
should be graduates of the Infan: 
School.—A. G. of Connecticut 

It is my opinion that one 
one first lieutenant and on¢ 
lieutenant from each battalion 
officer from each headquarters, sey 
and howitzer company should 
the Infantry School each year.—A. | 
of Georgia. 

At least 10 per cent of the N 
Guard officers assigned to dismount: 
units should be sent to F 
Benning each year for a cours 
struction in Infantry tactics ar 
bat work. If this percentage does 1 
supply to the National Guard a cor 
of officers who are 80 per cent 
uates of the School, at the end 


combat 


years the percentage of stud 
cers taking the annual course sh 
be inereased.—A. G. of D. C 

Every Infantry National Guard 
eer should go to Fort Benning 
there should never be less thar 
from each organization.—<A. ( 
Arizona. 

I am fully of the belief that it wou 
add materially to the efficiency of th 
National Guard if larger numbers 
officers were permitted to attend th 
Infantry School. From each Infant 
regiment one field officer, and from ea 
battalion one line officer should be p 
mitted to attend each course 0! 
struction.—A. G. of Indiana. 

In reply to the Militia Bureaus 
question as to the opinion of Nationa! 
Guard Infantry School graduates ¢ 
cerning the accommodations furnish 
them at Fort Benning, the rep/ies ral 
almost uniformly to show that 
quarters furnished were neither ade 
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 eonducive to study. A 
f recommendations were made 
officers be not quartered more 
in a In addition to 
eral eriticism the following 
riticisms were submitted by 
e State Adjutants General: 
[he duration of the course is 
t, causing a rush and hurry to 
multitude of subjects, which is 
to confuse the mind, and the 
is liable to forget some very 


room. 


lessons. 

Greater eare should be exer- 

the States in the selection of 

Only those who desire to at- 

or the purpose of aequiring bene- 
its should be aeceepted. 

Better buildings should be pro- 

and better mess arrangements 

» made. 

Rigid enforcement of a regula- 
tion to discourage and eliminate the 
passing of remarks and comparisons 

Regular Army students relative to 
National Guard. 
That National Guard officers 
iould be required to stay the full 
ourse given the Regular Army and to 
enter the classes according to rank of 
th A National Guard Major 
should be placed in a Field Officer’s 
; rather than in a basie class, 
is for Lieutenants. 
That more attention should be 
company administration in the 
National Guard course. 


t} 


ie officer. 


nbers Ol 

tend th 

Infant? Z na d 
rom eac! = . " . 
This was given 
e limited time of an hour, in the last 
course. The Instructor in this, should 


be chosen for his knowledge of the sub- 


9) That each officer receiving an 
éppointment to the school be supplied 
with list of the studies to be taught, 
and information as to where he can 


find advance information. 


(h) That instructors should be 
carefully selected, not only for their 
knowledge of the subjects they are to 
deal with, but for their ability to im- 
part instruction. One of the graduates 
makes the criticism that many of the 
opened their 


instructors classes by 


saying, ‘‘I cannot do the course jus- 

account of lack of 
Opening remarks of that nature are 
inclined to discourage the students at 
the start. 


tice on time.’’ 


® 


Some (Not Somme) Battle! 

HE following Field Order cover- 

ing an engagement participated in 
by certain units of the Maryland Na- 
tional Guard is quoted as a model to 
be followed in all such campaigns: 


COMPANY A FIRST 
MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD. 
Frederick, Md., Dec. 23, 1922. 
Field Order 
No. 27 
Map Reference, Frederick City & Vi- 


REGIMENT INFANTRY 


cinity, Seale 1,000,001 
THE ENEMY 
1. (a) The enemy forces, are located 
in the Drill Shed of the State 
Armory Building, South of 
West Second St. and West of 
North Bentz St. in the City 
of Frederick. 
STRENGTH 
(b) Information is at hand show- 
ing that his forces consist of 
as follows, 101 Sliced Chick- 
ens, 490 Slices Cooked Ham, 
1432 Stocks Celery, 999 Rolls, 
249 Pickles, 372 Oranges, 
112,098 Potato Chips, 1,987,- 
654 Nuts, 391 Bananas, 47 
gal. Coffee, 31 gal. Ice Cream, 
991 Cakes, and other auxili- 
ary attachments. ALL FRESH 
AND PREPARED TO RESIST AN 
ATTACK. 





DISPOSITION OF TROOPS. 
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OUR FORCES 
Our Forces consist of Hdq. Ist 
Inf. Md. N. G. Hdq. Ist and 
2nd Bn. Ist. Inf. Md. N. G. 
Company A Ist. Inf. Md. 
N. G. Band Section, Service 
Co. Ist Inf. Md. N. G. Mem- 
bers of Armory Board, Hono- 
rary Members, Inspector-In- 
structors U. 8S. A., Contract 
Surgeon, Wives, Mothers and 
Sweethearts of the above 
units. All fresh, vigorous 
and ready to attack the enemy. 


GENERAL PLAN FOR ASSAULT 
(a) At 7:30 P. M. Wednesday, Dee- 


ember 27th, 1922, our forces 

will proceed by individual se- 

lected routes to again assem- 
ble in the East section of the 

State Armory Building at a 

point South of West Second 

St. and West of North Bentz 
St. Frederick City. From 

which position we will assault 

*‘en masse’’ 

BAND SECTION 
The Band Section will precede 
the assault wave by 60 minutes 
moving at 7:45 P. M. by the 
Main Hall to the Drill Shed 
where they will encounter the 
enemy out-posts, they will 
drive them from their hold- 
ings and move on the Stage. 
After gaining the Stage they 
will consolidate their position 
and hold the same by CON- 
CERT MUSIC until 8:45 P. 
M. at which time the main 
body will move forward at 
the sound of CHARGE ON 
THE BUGLE. 

SIGNAL MAIN BODY 

The Main Body under com- 
mand of the commander, will 
so time their departure from 
present stations so as to ar- 
rive at the East side of the 
Armory Building not later 
than 8:45 P. M., from which 
point we will move at the 
hour named (8:45 P. M.) by 

the shortest routes to the 

South Side of the Drill Shed, 
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where we will us: 
strength and force { 
the enemy. 
MEDICAL UNITS 

d) The Medical Detachm: 
command of Dr. B. | 
as C. S. will follow 
body as closely as 
they will establish 
Station in the Comp 
lor where all minor 
be treated and ret 
the zone of action. 
pital cases will be « 


to the City Hos; 
Walking cases will 
home. 


PRISON ERS 


é) All prisoners will be as 


and turned over to t! 
erick City Police for 
of one. 
STRAGGLERS 

(f) All stragglers will be 
up by the County SI 
sent to the zone of a 
der heavy guard, w! 
will be placed in 


line. No excuses w 
cepted. 
TRAINS 
(g) Trains will follow 


body as close as poss 
: | 


will be held in rea 
return our forces 
stations not later 


Midnight Dee. 27th 
HEADQUARTERS 
(h) The Headquarters w 
tablished in the mai: 
the Armory Building 
P. M. Dee. 27th. and 
open to receive mess: 
orders until 
Dee. 27th, 1922. 

These orders will be earri 

the letter. 

By Command of the Com: 
Chairman of Committe: 
Chief of Staff. 

Chairma! 
Adju 

Official, Adjutant. (Seal), 
Copies to all concerned. 


2: M 
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Virginia National Guard 
Clubs 
OMMISSIONED Officers 
; are being organized in the 
Guard Units throughout the 
it is anticipated that they 
to be a big factor in popular- 
Guard and attracting men 
e qualifications to it. Chap- 
im T. Willis, 150th Infantry 
ve of the work. The idea is 
e these clubs and then from 
me have several adjacent ones 
ombined meetings. 
fficers of the National Guard 
n Charleston have organized 
s club with a membership of 
is expected that all officers 
djoining towns will become 
The offi- 
the Southeastern part of the 
e organized with headquarters 


in the near future. 


Lights Out 


program had ineluded the 
ing of orders, radioed to the 
An appeal had been made to 
en to rally to the colors in the 


| Guard and a fine band con- 


| been rendered; when the 71st 


rk Infantry took over W E 

December 18th. 

the corridors in the big tele- 

lilding, people were sitting 

ring, listening to the talk and 
or waiting their turn to 


the opening bars of ‘‘The 
ngled Banner’’ came through 
soul stood at attention, 

th the band’s effort. 
ollowed for a brief interval. 
of the ether came taps. It 
ps as we have all heard it— 
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impressive as it always is. It was a 


wondrous taps. A _ glorified taps 
played by a quartette of artists upon 
brass. It came forth with a harmony 
that stirred the very soul. 

hundred 
lumps came into throats. 
dred thousand 
their heads in memory of buried com 
Ten thousand Gold-Star moth 
ers shed a tear. And a million Ameri- 


eans were better patriots and better 


In one thousand homes 
Five hun 
bowed 


war veterans 


rades. 


citizens. 
THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 

From The Severty-First Infantry, 

N. Y. N. G 
® 

Cooperation—N. G. and O. R. C. 
ky in Indiana the spirit of co 
operation between the National 
Guard 


taken on a decidedly practical aspect. 


and Organized Reserves has 


Colonel Wray De Prez commands the 
151st Infantry, National Guard. Colo 
nel Lemuel L. Bolles, commands the 
334th Infantry, Organized 
soth regiments cover the same terri 


Reserve. 


tory in the state. 
Colonel De Prez has 
letter to Colonel 
urges that the two components of the 
Army of the United States lay aside 
all differences and join hands in co 
operating with each other in every way 


addressed a 


Bolles in which he 


possible. 

In his letter Colonel De Prez says: 

1. As the Commanding Officer, 151st 
Infantry, Indiana National Guard, I 
have the pleasure of extending to you 
and the officers of the 334th Infantry, 
Organized Reserves, honorary member- 
ship in the 15lst Infantry, Indiana 
National Guard. 

2. The World War fully demon 
strated that the Infantry was the back 
bone of the combat forces of the United 
States and it is the endeavor of every 
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Infantryman to assist in the building 
up this branch of the service. In order 
to do this important duty it will be 
necessary for all Infantrymen to work 
in unison and with the welfare of the 
Infantry uppermost in their minds. 
In order to encourage cooperation and 
to establish a firm friendship between 
the Indiana National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves in the State of In- 
diana, the 151st Infantry extends to 
all of the officers of the 334th Infan- 
try a most cordial welcome at all 
times to participate in their military 
work. The National Guard Armories 
of the regiment, the equipment of the 
organizations, the social and recrea- 
tion room, the formations of drill and 
other military duties, and the most 
hearty cooperation is extended to you 
and your officers. 

3. Let us, as the commanding offi- 
cers of the Infantry regiments firmly 
establish beyond a doubt that what- 
ever feeling ever existed between the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves contrary to good fellowship is 
at an end and let us join hands in 
boosting for the Infantry through 
hearty cooperation in all our work. 

4. I want every officer in the 334th 
Infantry to feel that the armory of 
the 151st Infantry located in or near 
his home is open to him at all times 
and that the commanding officer of the 
unit of the 15lst Infantry located 
there will meet him on the fifty-fifty 
basis, the Reserve Officer to give his 
cooperation and the National Guard 
Officer will give his and in addition 
will place at his disposition the ma- 
terial furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The officers and enlisted 
men are invited to participate in the 
drills and formations, the social func- 
tions, and the schools of the companies. 
Should any Reserve officer desire as- 
sistance in recruiting his Reserve or- 
ganization he will be assisted by not 
only the officers but the enlisted men 
of the National Guard organization in 
his home town. 

5. The establishment of an Infantry 
Association branch should be perfected 
without delay in the State of Indiana 


and I should like to confer 
regarding the same when I 
dianapolis in the near futu 
an officer in the National G 
the Officers Reserve Corps 
these two branches of the | 
should work in better unison a 
fore the matter of the honor 
bership for your officers in 
Infantry is extended. 

The plans outlined by (C 
Prez are entirely practical 
well worthy of consideration 
tional Guard Organizations th: 
the country. Cooperation su 
proposed, will do much to 
all feeling of hostility betwee: 
forees; will bring them toget}h 
common ground; bring about 
understanding of the problems 
other; strengthen the bonds of fi 
ship and go a long ways tow: 
suring the suecess of both the N 
Guard and the Organized Reserves 

The Infantry Association will w 
come the new joint Branch Asso 
into the fold with open arms 
connection it is suggested that 
regiments get together in the « 
zation of their Branch Associatio 

Major Albert T. Rich, Infantry 
is Senior Instructor with the | 
National Guard is behind this 
ment and is doing everything 
to insure its success. 


® 


Pennsylvania Resolutions 
ANY of the National Guard Ass 
ciations throughout the count! 
are taking an added interest 
question of National Defense 
ing steps to express their des 
respect to it. 


The following resolutions pas 
the National Guard Associatio! 
State of Pennsylvania indicat 
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terms the trend of thought 
ystone State. 
annual Convention of the 
Guard Association of Penn- 
held at Boalsburg, Pa., Octo- 
7th, and 8th, 1922, the follow- 
lution was unanimously adopt- 
ordered distributed as shown 


Resolved that this Association, 
avoring economy and national 
hment, views with alarm the 
recent legislation as it affects 
tional Seeurity, and 
Resolved, that this Associa- 
vites the attention of the Nation- 
eress and of the Legislature of 
te of Pennsylvania, to the crip- 
our military and naval forces 


eason of reeent limiting legislation 


s to forces and funds, and 


It Resolved, that this Associa- 


calls upon the Congress and the 
Legislature to provide for the proper 
adequate maintenance as to num- 
ers, material, supplies and money, of 


measure 


) 
LeServe 


ess military and naval forces than 
now existing in the Army, Navy, 


Corps and National Guard, in 
that we may be prepared in no 
for National or State 


ergency and, when such threatens 
rives, our Country be spared the 


al 


1ST \ 


horror of 


me} 


defeat, the necessity of too 
preparation, and the awful cost 
and treasure due to lack of 


foresight and unwise peace-time econo- 


Pp 


dot 


nd further, 


lt Resolved, that every member 
this Association persdnally bring 


his Resolution to the attention of all 
bers of the Senate, Congress and 
Legislature within their respective dis- 


S 


By 


and 


lt Further Resolwed, that a 

this Resolution, properly at- 
be sent to each United States 
r and each member of the House 
esentatives from Pennsylvania 
ach member of the State Legis- 
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Use of Armories in New Jersey 
Super- 


M*‘ FRANK WANDLE, 
visor of Recreation, Second 


Corps Area, contributed the following 
article to a recent issue of the U. S. 
Army Recruiting News. As stated in 
the words of the editor of the News, 
the plan presented has splendid possi- 
bilities not only for the civilians who 
are permitted to use the armories but 
the 
morale should be greatly benefited by 
the 

them. 


for Guard organizations whose 


increased friendliness toward 


The development of Mr. Wan- 
dle’s idea will be watched with con- 
siderable interest by all those eager to 
popularize the National Guard and to 
assist it in recruiting: 


The National Guard of New Jersey, 
through Adjutant General Gilkyson 
is inaugurating one of the biggest 
movements in the history of the State 
forces to popularize the National Guard 
and bring before the public the ad- 
vantages of this component of the 
Army. 

The plan contemplates the use of 
the state armories on a large scale by 
various civilian organizations such as 
the American Legion, grammar and 
parochial schools, preparatory and 
high schools and industrial leagues. 
It also calls for a state-wide basketball 
league for the Guard itself in which 
will be entered some 70 teams or one 
from every unit in the state, including 
the Naval Militia. After the cham- 
pionship has been decided steps will 
be taken to play other eastern states 
with a view of settling decisively the 
question of the National Guard Bas- 
ketball championship of the east. 

At the six large armories located 
respectively in Jersey City, Newark, 
Paterson, Elizabeth, Trenton and Cam- 
den, indoor track and field meets will 
be held every second Saturday night. 
There will be closed events for mem- 
bers of the National Guard and each 
of the other organizations participat- 
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ing, including several events for girls. 
The floors of the armories will be 
marked out suitably for tennis, base- 
ball, basketball and handball so, that 
adults have an opportunity to compete 
and it is expected that local basketball 
and tennis leagues will be formed. 

There will be sectional championship 
meets held in the track and field events 
and after South Jersey has decided its 
winners they will be sent against North 
Jersey to decide who will represent the 
state. This plan will be followed not 
only for the National Guard but for 
the American Legion and all schools 
and organizations participating. In 
this way all will be given a chance to 
compete for the state championships 
which should develop some excellent 
athletes. 

The manly art of self-defense will 
hold a conspicuous place in this pro- 
gram and each organization will hold 
a series of elimination bouts to decide 
who will represent it in the tourna- 
ment for the state championship. All 
classes of boxers will be entered from 
fly-weight to heavy-weight. 

The armories all over the state will 
be thrown open to those properly en- 
rolled to use them for training pur- 
poses during the afternoons and on 
evenings when such occupancy will not 
conflict with drills of the National 
Guard. Regular Army officers on 
duty as instructors with the Guard will 
be present to lend their assistance to 
those in training and see that they get 
properly started in their athletic en- 
deavors. In other words, they will 
act as coaches and trainers of these 
youngsters who will be taught how to 
stride, broad-jump, and other simple 
and suitable forms of light exercises 
that mean so much to our younger 
brothers and sisters. 

In this connection it is hoped that 
in the near future all the athletic 
training teachers in this work will be 
called together for a month’s study and 
training under Lieut. Col. H. Koehler 
of the United States Military Academy. 
The idea behind this is that the physi- 
eal training of New Jersey’s young 
Americans would thus be co-ordinated 
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and systematized throughout 
Col. Koehler’s system, which 
so successful at West Point. 

ered the best extant and is ly 
in many places throughout 

try. The benefits from th 

of a uniform plan of physica] 
must be obvious to all as t! 
ones could then receive th 
instruction and go from clas 
through school and advance: 
step in their physical traini: 
same time. 

With the announcement of 
plan for the use of the stat 
it was made clear that the 
going to be thrown open to « 
without regard to discip! 
soldiers will naturally have 
and on drill nights will proba 
programs of their own. Oth 
will be set aside for general p 
tion by residents and the w! 
gram will be supervised by 
Gilkyson. 

The decision to open the 


especially for the use of th 


man has awakened a great cd 
terest in the National Guard 

spirit of friendly co-operation 
the residents of a city and th 
men thus cultivated it is expe 


the ranks of the organizations \ 


be filled with the right kind . 


men and that all branches of t! 


Jersey National Guard will 
healthy growth during the con 
ter months. 

® 


“Soc Et Tu Um”’ 


ITH this intriguing mo! 


National Guard class 
ing from the Field Artillery 


last December published a ver 


taining class book 
school service. 
It is evident that the thre« 


eourse completed by these 


cover. 


meant a great deal to them : 


as individuals, but also as pot: 


structors of the generation of * 


Guard Field Artillery. 


~ 
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preface to their publication 
their three months’ service 


ie National Guard elass of 
ves the Field Artillery School 
Sill after three months of in- 
study of the technical and tac- 
ases of its Arm, every single 
takes with him a new idea of 
and a sineere conviction of the 
ce of a cordial spirit of cooper- 
tween the Regular Army and 
tional Guard. 
as important as the exact in- 
on is the belief that the Regular 
is ‘‘behind’’ the Guard. The 
ng eourtesy of school officials 
structors staff, coupled with the 
ence to a policy of instruction 
| by the absence of ‘‘trick’’ ex- 
ons, has convinced the Guards- 
that he too is a part of the serv- 


nee reporting for duty on Septem- 
5, the class has followed a sched- 

voted solely to essentials. It has 

rled through the imtricacies of 
5, and the Comptroller General’s 

ns; emerged battered but smil- 
rom the labyrinth of jumps along 
bridle path, played pack mule for 
orientation department, tracked 
‘“‘gadgets’’ through the gun 
room, and waged a bloodless war upon 
the Texas Blues. 

Each of its thirty-four members is 
going back to his organization not 
nly with a working knowledge of his 
Arm, but imbued with a new spirit of 


service and a desire to carry on the 
work. 


sunary 


In connection with the graduation 
this class, Captain A. R. Gins- 
Field Artillery, in charge of 

ok department with the Field 
‘tillery School, contributed an ar- 
the Daily Oklahoman, from 

the following extract is taken: 

be a suecessful officer in the 


mal Guard a man must be a de- 
patriot and a good sport. He 


be willing out of unselfish devo- 


tion to his country to spend several 
evenings a week in the armory drill- 
ing and studying the military science 
after a full day in the shop, office, or 
factory while all his friends are visit- 
ing a theater or attending a dance. 
He must be prepared at all times to be 
ealled into active duty in ease of do- 
mestic violence or national crisis. As 
long as there is a strong National Guard 
recruited to full strength with an ade- 
quate and efficient body of Regular 
Army instructors to teach and guide 
these State forces along the latest de- 
velopments of military science the fu- 
ture of America is safe. Congress 
does not always allot the funds or pro- 
vide the instructors, and then the see- 
ond essential attribute of a successful 
Guardsman must come into play—the 
idea of being a good sport. 

Every soldier must be a good sport. 
He must be willing to stand any ad- 
versity affecting his person or pocket- 
book with a smile. The professional 
soldier has learned that by many years 
of experience, and although demotions 
and reductions in pay hurt and cause 
severe pain at times, the good soldier 
will always ‘‘carry on.’’ 

* os > * . 

Although service in the National 
Guard is primarily patriotic, and al- 
though there are times when the cali- 
ber of a man is severely tested by his 
ability to stand up under strain, the 
service offers many compensations. 
There is, of course, pay for attendance 
at drills and summer encampments 
which makes a very welcome addition 
to the individual budget. The armory 
serves as a convenient meeting place 
for discussion and social affairs. It 
gives the members a community of in- 
terest and a bond of god fellowship. 
The summer encampments provide a 
relaxation from the ordinary pursuits 
of life. Attendance at the schools pro- 
vides an opportunity to meet men from 
all over the country. Invariably there 
develops a strong class spirit and a 
feeling of loyalty and cooperation. 

* a * od * 


All the members of this year’s class 
are veterans of the World War. It 
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is upon these officers that the War De- 
partment places great reliance in get- 
ting the development of the National 
Guard up to the highest state of effici- 
ency. These officers will be used in 
their respective regiments as instruc- 
tors of field artillery, and are expected 
to render great assistance to the Reg- 
ular Army instructors assigned to in- 
struct the National Guard units. It 
is hardly expected that in a brief 
period of three months these men will 
learn all the essentials of field artillery, 
but the course is invaluable in keeping 
these men abreast of the times and in 
constant touch with the latest develop- 
ments in military science. 


® 


Secretary Weeks’ Report on the 
National Guard 

HE following extract is taken from 

the Secretary of War’s Annual 

Report for the year ending June 30, 


1922: 


Just as the past year has been a 
year of reductions for the Regular 
Army, so has it been for the National 
Guard a year of measurable delay. 
The National Guard was given under 
the new defense project an excellent 
program of development. ‘As in the 
case of its associate component, the 
Regular Army, its actual accomplish- 
ments in pursuance of that project 
have been somewhat hindered by the 
present need for National and State 
policies of retrenchment. The num- 
bers of the Guard have been held down 
by the failure of Federal funds and 
equipments, and the training of units 
has been somewhat handicapped by 
the shortage of Regular officers who 
were available and suitable as instrue- 
tors. Under the terms of the new proj- 
eet the strength of the National 
Guard at the end of the past fiseal year 
was to be 238,950. Its actual strength 
was 159,658, or a shortage of 33 per 
eent. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to 
all concerned that the progress has 
been what it is and that the spirit of 
the Guard is shown so strongly in its 
reconstruction. The States have prov- 
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en most eager to do their sha 
velopment. The citizens have 
the idea and have supported t 
loyally. The applicants for e1 
have been in excess of th 
Above all, the spirit of coopera 
tween the National Guard 
Regular Army and the Offic 
serve Corps has been so good 
are assured of our ‘‘One Ar 
fact, as we have endeavored t: 
an interest in its name. Not! 
finances stand between us and 
plete realization of the objects 
act of June 4, 1920. Th 
amounts required are not gr 
the present indication of enthus 
support warrants the hope and 
that in a very short time the Nat 
Guard will be able to reach t} 
portions required of it in its 
our defense project. 

a 


D 


Personne! of Tactical and State 
Staffs 

HE Militia Bureau has publish 

the 

memorandum of December 21, 


information 
1922 


following 


all the Adjutants General: 


1. The following War Departn 
policy with reference to the above sul 
ject is published for the inforn 
and guidance of all concerned 

War Department, A. G. O., Nover 
ber 19, 1922—To the Chief of the M 
litia Bureau. 

s . * * + 


2. So far as may be found desirabl 
to do so division and other headquar 
ters, including the staffs thereof, ma) 
be distributed among the several States 
whose troops are included in the di 
vision or other unit. Any change 1 
the present approved War Departmen! 
allotments of headquarters of division 
or other units not entirely comprised 
within a State should be made thr 
and in cooperation with Corps rea 
commanders. The selection of officers 
for assignment to such staffs should 
be based purely on fitness for the po 
sition to which assigned. 


ug 
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instructions to Corps Area ferred to above, are modified as fol- 
ers relative to ‘‘Alottment of lows: 
Guard Troops,’’ contained in Headquarters for brigades, divisions 
om this office of October 19, and Army corps should preferably be 
(}. 323, Mise. Div.), are being made up from the entire area to which 
as indicated in attached copy the troops composing the unit are al- 
to all Corps Area commanders. lotted. Company units included in 
der of the Secretary of War: those headquarters should be al_otted 
Signed) H. H. TEssetts, to localities the same as any other 
Adjutant General. company unit, but the selection of com- 
letter to which reference is manders and staffs should not be limi- 
paragraph 3 of the indorse- ted to a single State. 
ioted above, is as follows: 2. The above information is trans- 
rhe instructions to all Corps Area mitted at this time, as it is felt that 
nders relative to ‘‘Allotment of advance notice of the above change in 
| Guard Troops,’’ contained in poliey is most desirable. 
rom this office dated October 19, 3. The Militia Bureau is engaged in 
\. G. 323, Mise. Div.), provide as the preparation of the instructions to 
: be issued governing the procedure to 
agraph 16 (e). ‘‘Each adminis- be followed in order to effect the above 
unit should, as far as practi- ction. Just as soon as practicable 
he allotted in its entirety to a these instructions will be promulgated 
State.” ; to all concerned. 
graph 17 (d). ‘‘In eases where Gero. CU. RICKARDS, 
|| be impracticable to organize Major General, 
a single State all the subordi- Chief Militia Bureau. 
inits of a National Guard or- ® 
inization, it is desired that the head- 
tere Ga te sltted t the Value of the National Guard 
te in which, in your opinion, after 
iltation with the State authori- 
concerned, it can in time of peace, 
nerform its functions and be 4 little idea. Between the 8th of Aug- 
tained in readiness for mobiliza- ust and 31st of October, 1922, 581 offi- 


OU ecan’t figure it out, but here 


are a few acts which will give you 


cers and 8,674 enlisted men of the Na- 

Instructions relative to ‘‘ Allot- 

of Units of the Organized Re- 

es to Corps Area,” contained in uty to preserve order in 16 States 

from this office dated April 5, Now, if these troops had not been avail- 

921 (320.1 Pub. Div.), provides as 
] 


Ol WS: 


tional Guard were out on emergency 


able, can’t you imagine what would 


So far as possible administrative have happened f If the money value 
units shall be organized within the 0°! the property which these men saved 
imits of a single State, Territory or could be used for their support, what 
' Distriet of Columbia.”’ = National Guard we would have.— 
‘ by a gen bege 4 Losi Georgia N. G. Bulletin. 
adquarters of certain divisions 
and i gr neee 5 the — 
oak se Tage aad Saeioh tee Comments on Militia Bureau 
ps composing the divisions or bri- Annual Report 


were ¢g > , 2 2 —— . ope, ® ; 
ere allotted to two or more HE Chief of Militia Bureau’s re- 


9 


2s t f riod ending June 30 
provisions of the letters of Oc- port for period ending yun ~ 
19, 1920, and April 5, 1921, re- 1922, indicates the most satisfactory 


a 
I 
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progress of the National Guard all over 
the United States. In reading over this 
report which covers the activities of 
the National Guard in a thorough way 
we are more than ever ‘‘sold’’ on the 
National Guard idea and its worth 
from a Federal -and State point of 
view. However, the National Guard 
must be supported financially and citi- 
zens generally must take an interest in 
this great component of the Army.— 
North Carolina N. G. Bulletin. 


® 
A Protest 


THe Eprror: 

OMING from a State that was the 

first to offer the services of its mili- 
tia to the Government in time of na- 
tional stress, and that sent the first vol- 
unteer regiment to the front to defend 
**The Union ;’’ that first offered up the 
lives of its representatives on the altar 
of their country; and that has been 
first, or among the first, States to pro- 
mote the interest of our country 
through its law-enforecing National 
Guard, I take exception to some of the 
claims advanced by a writer in the No- 
vember issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
as to the crying need or universal de- 
mand among National Guardsmen to 
eliminate, and deny to us the honor and 
distinction of wearing the abbreviation 
of the State we represent as now super- 
imposed on the U. S. on our collar or- 
naments, and feel that we are espe- 
cially honored by the War Department 
in being granted the privilege of wear- 
ing the abbreviation as noted above. 
We are not ashamed of our State, and 
glory in this privilege; we are proud 
of the record of our State in national 
affairs, and proud of the record of our 
National Guard, past, present and its 
prospects for the future. We fail to 





see wherein the removal of Stat, 
insignia will in any way serve ‘) mak, 


more efficient the officers of Na 
tional Guard, and the belit 
pride in our State and State 

tions does not impress the 
liberty-loving sons of the phi 
State. Let those who will ¢ 

their pride in their State, but 

us who love our State for wh 

been and for what it is cling to 


honor accorded us of letting t!} rid 


know from whence we come. 
Dan PETTIGREV 
A National Guardsman for 24 


® 
The Sound Off 


HE INFANTRY JOURNAL extends 

welcoming hand to Sound Of 
the official publication of the F 
National Guard, which issued 
number on December 1, 1922 

This periodical is a great er 

those responsible for its contents a 
make-up, and we wish them the gr 
est success in their field. 


The opening number earried th 


following greeting from the Gover 
of Florida to the National Gu 
that State: 

I have read with much prid 
satisfaction the reports made by va! 


ous Army instructors upon the field 
training of Florida’s National Guard 


during the past year. These repo 
covering all branches of service repr: 


the officers and men composing thi 


Guard, and set a standard for F 
in National Guard circles w! 


commendable in high degree. By your 
spirit to serve, to learn and to do you 


have fittingly demonstrated that Flor 


ida has great cause to be proud of her 


Military Department. 


The summaries of your work and 


play while in camp point to t! 
that you fully realize the importance 
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nual tour of field duty and 
en advantage of the opportu- 
improve your organizations 
lines of military service. 
tional Guardsmen you consti- 
more important factor today 
er before in our National De- 
Congressional retrenchment 
ised the Nation’s military force 
duced to a mere handful, and 
mu has fallen the task of effi- 
reparation, to the end that an 
cy may not prove disastrous. 
.'s Guardsmen acquitted them- 
; with glory and honor during the 
Florida’s Guardsmen of 
have proven, as shown by the 
reports, that they are uphold- 
th eredit the State’s military 


war. 


mgratulate you, and extend 
wishes and kindest re- 
for each of the men who is so 
lidly serving his State in the 
al Guard of Florida, and may 
fficial publication Sounp Orr, 
has so important a field and so 
i duty, be highly successful and 

prestige with each succeeding 


® 


“Washington Guardsman” 
Comes Back 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is glad to 
nnounee that the Washington 
sman has found it possible to re- 
publication. 


cood 


This enterprising 
cal which in the past contributed 
ich to the spirit of the Washington 
nal Guard, will appear hence- 
semi-monthly in mimeographed 
The morale-boosting effects of 
ational publications is well 
zed and the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
pleasure in welcoming the 
back into 
| of those doing active duty to- 
romoting the cause of the Na- 
Guard service. 


gton Guardsman 


Comptroller's Decisions Affecting 
the Guard 
HE following abstracts of Comp- 
T troller’s Na- 
tional Guard personnel are furnished 
by the Militia Bureau: 


decisions affecting 


a) While in actual attendance at 
a service school enlisted men of the 
National Guard shall, except as other- 
wise provided under Section 14, Act 
of June 10, 1922, receive the same 
pay and allowances, including allow- 
ances for quarters, subsistence, and 
travel, to which an enlisted man of 
the Regular Army of like grade would 
be entitled for attending such school, 
college, or practical course of instruc- 
tion under orders from proper mili- 
tary authorities, while in actual at- 
tendance at such school, and for the 
necessary period of travel to and from 
his home station. The allowance for 
subsistence while traveling is at the 
rate of $2.25 per day, as prescribed in 
Sulletin 13, W. D., 1922. These stu- 
dent National Guardsmen are not en- 
titled to pay or allowances while ab- 
sent on furlough (M. B. Cir. Letter 
No. 108, Dee. 8, 1922). 

Section 14, Act of June 10, 1922, 
specifies that National Guardsmen of 
the sixth and seventh grades shall re- 
ceive $1.15 and $1.00 per day, respec- 
tively, for performance of duties under 
certain conditions. 

(b) A National Guard captain com- 
manding an organization is entitled 
to the authorized $240.00 per year as 
payment for the satisfactory perform- 
anee of duties as organization com- 
mander under the regulations of the 
War Department. This amount is 
payable whether or not the company 
commander is able to muster a large 
enough drill attendance to qualify for 
armory drill pay at all of the drills 
prescribed for his organization (M. B. 
Cir. Letter No. 109, Dee. 9, 1922). 

(c) Interpreting the Act of Septem- 
ber 22, 1922, the Comptroller has ruled 
that a National Guard officer is en- 
titled to the pay and subsistence allow- 
ance prescribed for his grade for the 
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necessary period of travel to and from 
his home station whenever detailed to 
attend a Regular Army service school. 
(M. B. Cir. Letter No. 110, Dee. 11, 
1922. ) 

1. Seetion 14 of the Act of June 
10, 1922, provides in part as follows: 

‘‘Hereafter in addition to the pay 
authorized in Section 109, Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the Act 
of June 4, 1920, field officers and lieu- 
tenants of the National Guard com- 
manding organizations less than a bri- 
gade, and having administrative fune- 
tions, shall receive $240.00 per year 
for the faithful performance of the 
administrative duties connected there- 
with with © *-9%.’’ 

29. The following certificate suggest- 
ed by the Militia Bureau and approved 
by the Chief of Finance should be 
placed on the back page of the Nation- 
al Guard pay rolls with reference to 
the section quoted above and signed by 
the instructors. 
ss . 192 
The officer. shown herein as com- 
manding organization. . ha. faith- 
fully performed administrative fune- 
tions connected therewith for the peri- 
oa ..... Cuted .: 


Instructor. 
(Pluralize where necessary. ) 
(M. B. Cir. Letter, Dee. 27, 


@) 


1922. ) 


Recruiting the National Guard 
NE method by which the Regular 
Army may ably assist in recruit- 
ing the National Guard is getting such 
favorable results in the Second Corps 
Area that it is believed other Corps 
Areas would like to adopt it. The plan 
was started at the time when a large 
number of enlisted men of the Regular 
Army were ordered discharged owing 
to the insufficient congressional appro- 
priation for their support. Realizing 
that many good soldiers were being 
foreed out of the service, Major Gen- 
eral Bullard saw the possibilities of 


Guard 


Department 


interesting these young m 
National Guard and sent 
the commanding officers of 
in the Second Corps Area 
part, as follows: 

In view of the recent ord 
War Department dischargi: 
proportion of the enlisted 
ef the Regular Army you 
to be brought to the attent 
enlisted men about to be 
the advantages to be derived 
in joining National Guard 
tions in the communities in w] 
settle after they are discharg 
the Regular Army. 

Commanding officers wil 
to these headquarters, on th 
each month, lists in duplicat 
the names alphabetically, st 
dresses, cities and States, o 
men being discharged. Thes 
be compiled by States and th: 
each State will be on a separ 
The object of this is to put 
authorities in touch with thes 
return to their homes. 

The National Guard in 


in part, is liable to service as { 


inforeement of the Regular A: 
it is important that the org 
of the National Guard should 


tained as nearly the full auth 


strength as practicable. A 
men who have had military 
should be encouraged to join : 
the National Guard and all s 
unteers whose business and 
relations permit should be 
that the most appropriate p! 


service is in the National Gua 
As the lists of honorably discha 
soldiers were received in respo! 


this letter they were handled 
Raymond Sheldon, Infantry, 1 
of National Guard affairs, w! 
diately sent those pertaining 





States of New York, New Jerse) 


Delaware to the Adjutant Gener 
the National Guard of each Stat 


the information that these ex 


had been advised of the advan' 


identifying themselves with 
National Guard units. 


plea ee # Ie ated. 









iis 























State National Guard au- 
ave been very prompt to 
the information thus given 
roved by the following letter 

s sent by Adjutant General 

. of Trenton, N. J., to one of 

: arged Regulars: 

discharge from the Regular 
Q n aeecount of the reduction 
my has been reported to this 
nt. and I desire to invite you 
; th other patriotic young men 
. discharged to assist the mili- 
thorities of New Jersey in the 
ation of the National Guard. 

B sting you will give evidence of 

tical patriotic spirit and render 
tive service to your country 

State that will be most commend- 

d set an example to be follow- 
other 100 per cent American 
en residing in your community. 
tecruiting officers are on duty dur 
evening in the armory located 

ty or vicinity who will fur- 
with information relative to 

. n the National Guard. 

} training and experience in 

\rmy will be an asset to the Na 

(iuard, and the athletic and re 

| facilities provided in the Na- 

(juard, as well as the pay for 

drills and field training, will 
advantage to you. 
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‘here is inelosed herewith a copy of 
{ l No. 13, A. G. QO., 1920, set- 
ng forth the rates of pay for armory 
s and field training.’’ 







sts of those whose homes were 







itside the Second Corps Area were 
sent Colonel Sheldon to the appro- 
priate Corps Area National Guard offi- 
cer with the suggestion. that they be 





tted to the Adjutant Generals 
respective States within his 

Ut \rea. 
M 






appreciation has been ex- 





by the National Guard in sev- 





tes over this example of the 
esire of the Regular Army to 
assistance. It is one of the 
most sensible and business-like methods 
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of cooperation that has ever been 
undertaken in the Army of the United 
States. 

Reports indicate that these lists 
have been of great value in securing 
trained men for positions as non 
commissioned officers and officers of 
the National Guard in the Second 
Corps Area, and the letters of appr 
ciation from the Guard in other Corps 
Areas are unstinted in their praise of 
the value and spirit of this plan 

The following letter received by 
General Bullard from Adjutant Gen 
eral Maurice Thompson, State of 
Washington, is typical of several re 
ceived from outside the Second Corps 
Area: 

This office desires to express its ap 
preciation of the co-operation evi 
denced in the receipt of a list of dis 
charged Regular Army soldiers for 
use in connection with reeruiting in 
this State. 

To give information concerning the 
advantages of the National Guard 
te soldiers who are leaving the service 
as a result of expiration of the en 
listment period is a practice which 
should do much to solidify the co 
operation of all military men in order 
that the provisions of the Nationa! 
Defense Act and subsequent regula 
tions may be fulfilled. 


® 
126th Infantry Notes 
HE officers of the 126th Infantry 
assembled in Grand Rapids reeent- 
ly for a combined social and business 
meeting and a war game conducted 
by the Senior Instructor. 

Brigadier General Stewart, com 
manding the 63d Infantry Brigade; 
Lieutenant Colonel Wallace, Senior 
Instructor; Major Pearson, United 
States Property and Disbursing Offi 
cer ; Captain Bogan, U. S. A., in charge 
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of the Organized Reserves of Western 
Michigan; and Lieutenants Towner 
and Kahler, aides to Brigadier General 
Stewart were guests of the regiment. 

After a very pleasant social gather- 
ing, a delightful dinner was served in 
the Veterans’ Hall of the Armory. 
General Stewart was the principal 
speaker, and besides discussing several 
other important matters, gave a very 
interesting outline of what was being 
done toward selection of a crest for the 
National Guard of the State and a dis- 
tinetive shield for each organization. 

After dinner the officers were divided 
into groups and spent about three hours 
in a very interesting and profitable war 
game under the direction of the Senior 
Instructor. 

The officers assembled again in the 
morning for a business meeting in the 
form of an ‘‘open forum,’’ which 


proved quite exciting as well as profit- 


able. After much discussion it was 
unanimously decided to form a 126th 
Infantry Branch of the U. S. Infantry 
Association—distinet from, but within, 
the 63d Brigade Branch—and to take 
steps to get a 100 per cent member- 
ship at an early date. Captain Lewis 
J. Donovan and Captain Allan B. 
Wallower were elected president and 
secretary, respectively, for the re- 
mainder of the calendar year. 

Plans were perfected for a compre- 
hensive inter-regimental athletic con- 
test, to be carried on at home stations 
and to culminate in a field day at the 
next annual encampment. 

A committee was appointed to select 
several distinctive shields and to sub- 
mit same to the regiment for decision. 
Several good ones have already been 
submitted and it is practically certain 
the regiment will be able to take its 


new regimental color to cam; 

Talks were made by sever: 
and some excellent suggest 
mitted along the line of 
training and recruiting. 

A similar meeting will be h: 
latter part of January. 

Several events of interest 
ing place in the eight Gran 
organizations. The indoor 
and basketball leagues are h: 
citing games every week 
stantial prizes have been of 
winning teams. The inter-re: 
athletic contest has alread 
among the local companies. 
ing instructor has been engag 
give free dancing lessons to |! 
and after the holidays week]; 
will be held. A series of inspx 
along competitive lines will 
during January in preparatio: 
annual Federal inspection. 
ments are being made for re: 
and rearranging the armory t! 
give the Armory Club facilities s 
to none in the city and at 
time provide each company 
separate and up-to-date sto 
something that has been badl: 
for some time. Prizes ha 
offered the local public for t! 
suggestions for a distinctive name : 
emblem for the local organizat 
this is expected not only to 
seme valuable suggestions, but also ' 
stimulate public interest in the Guard 


® 
Notes on the | 25th Infantry 


HERE are four vacancies [or s 
ond lieutenant in the units at )) 
troit and on Friday night, Jai 
twenty two candidates took 
liminary examination for appo 
Of these twenty-two, twelve passed t! 
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m and they will be given the the Howitzer Company, states that his 
nation this week, the four unit is most satisfactory and that he 
highest marks to be ap- expects to be at maximum strength 
within a month or two. 
125th Infantry appointments There are great plans afoot for Jan- 
‘tions go strictly by merit, uary 25 in the Detroit Armory. The 
must prove himself in order reason is that Colonel McLean and 
for promotion. This is prob- Major Pepper are to be decorated with 
reason for the unusual esprit the D. S. M. by General Van Horne 
shown by this regiment from Moseley and two provisional battalions 
time aS occasion arises. of Infantry, commanded by Majors 
ny I, stationed at Ann Arbor, Max R. Betcke, post commander, and 
during the course of a re- John J. Ostrander, 32d Division 
campaign, held an open-house Special Troops, are to take part in the 
t their armory. First Sergeant decoration, which will be preceded by a 
ibbs was on the job and tried review. Previous to the decoration 
t Col. J. H. Lewis, 119th Field ceremony there will be a banquet at 
y, for the company, not recog- the Army and Navy Club of Detroit. 
the Colonel who was in mufti. Fifteen hundred guests will be invited 
Regular Army Instructor, Cap- to witness the honors bestowed on the 
Savelle, is making a round of visits two officers mentioned. 
init of the 125th Infantry and It is planned to have a reception to 
st recently returned from visit- General Moseley by all the officers of 
ng the Howitzer Company stationed the National Guard in Detroit and 
t Monroe, Michigan. The Instructor those out of town officers who can at- 
tes that although a bitterly cold and tend. In addition to the officers of 
wy night would have been some the 125th Infantry there will be the 
for a small attendance, he was 182d Field Artillery officers, Colonel 
d to see a 90 per cent attend- H. A. Pickert, commanding, and the 
| excellent spirit. Shoes were 106th Cavalry officers, Major Weber, 
uniforms cleaned and pressed ccmmanding. This will give many 
soldierly appearance that was Detroiters an opportunity to see and 
most gratifying to the company com- realize just what units are stationed 
and the instructor. Captain in the city and the necessity for a 


, 


rd B. Davenport, commanding hearty support of these troops. 


D 





T 
Needs of the Reserve 

The Executive Committee of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the United States 
met at Washington last month and prepared 
a statement for the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House, which 
was presented on December 13. 

rhe document has to do primarily with 
the appropiration for the Organized Reserve 
for the fiscal year 1924. 

After explaining at length the status of 
the Organized Reserve with respect to the 
other two components of the Army of the 
United States and the place of the force in 
the scheme of National Defense, the Com- 
mittee goes into the needs of the Reserve 
and indicates the things that must be done 
to make it an effective and efficient part of 
the military strength of the Nation 

The report says: 

In general, the needs of the Reserve forces 
may be classed under two heads, those of 
the overhead and those of the Reservist 
himself. 

Under overhead, in general, may be placed 
the Regular officers and enlisted men needed 
for purposes of organization, instruction and 
administration, and the shelter and trans- 
portation essential if they are to carry out 
these duties. ‘The Reservists in all classes, 
with the exception of the comparatively few 
on active duty for various reasons, is a civil- 
ian with all the daily cares and anxieties in- 
cident to business and family responsibilities. 
The time which he can give to military af 
fairs is limited. This leads to a very justifia- 
ble desire that he be freed from all military 
responsibilities not having directly to do with 
his instruction in the duties which will be 
his in time of war. For the same reason it 
is essential that those from whom he gets his 
instruction be within easy reach in his own 
locality or else able to come to that locality 
with reasonable frequency. Therefore, if the 
Government is to get the maximum efficiency 
from the Organized Reserves, and also if the 
Reservist is to feel that he is being put on a 
proper status, which he does not in the ma 
jority of cases occupy today, it is essential 
(1) that sufficient Regular officers and en- 
listed men be assigned to Reserve divisions, 
brigades and regiments; (2) that proper 
transportation facilities be furnished these 
Regulars to enable them to visit the localities 
where the Reservists need them, and (3) that 
proper offices for headquarters of the dif- 
ferent Reserve units be provided. 
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Only by such means will it be 
build up in time of peace the f: 
Reserve officers and enlisted me 
if the Reserve divisions, brigad 
and smaller units are to come p: 
existence once war is declared 
servists are unanimous in their ey 
the opinion that at the present ti 
being hampered in what they want 
feel that they should do, becaus: 
sufficient number of Regulars 
duty with the Organized Reserv: 
adequacy of the offices provide: 
quarters, and the woeful lack of 
tion and other essentials neede: 
the proper carrying on of the v 
ganization, instruction and admir 

The Reservist throughout the « 
that in return for the time whi 
the personal funds which he spe 
form and other unavoidable ex): 
his willingness to hold himself 
service in war, he should be sure 
ing (1) adequate training, and (2 
should be, when on duty, on the 
as a Regular. 

In the fall, winter and spring 
from practical experience that he « 
advantage of such short period 
as may be available for either 
or practical training unless he 
easy reach a headquarters of som 
taining competent Regular instruct 

The resolutions passed at the fir 
convention of the Reserve Officer 
tion; the resolutions passed at 


state conventions which have si: 


place and are now constantly tal 
the resolutions received and const 


received from the local units, wit 


ception, state that one-third the 
ber of Reserve officers is the mi: 
ber who should receive two wee! 
each summer. 


The failure, up to the present, t 


for the training of this number 
mer is the subject of constant 
Thousands of officers call attent 


fact that they have now been in tl! 


Corps four years without once 
opportunity to go to camp. The 
that with appropriations no larger 
made the past fiscal year it wou 


proximately twenty years for eac! 


go to camp once. They claim, a! 
greatest justice, that it is absur 
an officer, no matter what his p 
ence, to remain even moderately 
he cannot get proper theoretical 
in the winter months ef each 

short period of practical instruct 
every third summer. They app 
opportunities offered for Reserv 


& 
i 





es 
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e schools, but point out that the eral of the Treasury, based on an act of Con 
can take advantage of this must gress, the month consists of thirty days for 
remain limited, not so much be- purposes of payment. ‘The practical result of 
cost to the Government, but be- this decision is that Reserve officers who h ip 
difficulty which the average Re- pen to be on duty the thirty-first day of any 
iences, and must experience, in month containing that number of days are 
even for two weeks. Even if not paid for this day. 
ent could afford to pay the sum the thirty-first day operated in a large num 
send every Reservist to the ber of cases the past summer and was the 
number who could go would be cause of considerable dissatisfaction 
ited because of this difficulty. If the framework of the Reserve units of 
important question in connection the Organized Reserve is to be 
lding up of the Reserve Corps must contain in addition to the officer per 
ibove all maintaining the interest sonnel a non-commissioned officer and enlisted 
rs at present in it, is the question specialists personnel. ‘The original project, 
ks’ summer training in camp for as laid down by the War Department, called 
third or approximately 25,000 of- for the training of 35,000 enlisted 
s understood that the War De- 
estimate of 15,000 officers to be 
days was not based upon the 
hich they thought could be gotten 


Ihis failure to pay for 


complete it 


teservists 
This was abandoned because of lack of funds 
lhe drastic cuts necessary because of budget 
limitations caused, it is understood, this item 
to be omitted from the estimates for the fiscal 
yuld go, but upon budget limita- year 1924. The country at the present time 
uugh the information in its pos- is full of men with enlisted war 


service, mm ny 
Executive Committee is certain 


of whom have at various times in the past 
than 25,000 applications can desired to enlist 
tained. 

of the War Department have fre- 


in the Reserve The indica 
tions are that should the proper funds bx 
made available there would be no difficulty in 
ted that when Reserve officers are obtaining at least 5,000 of these men for ‘two 
» duty the desire and the intention weeks’ summer training. ‘The average R¢ 
them on exactly the same basis as serve officer feels strongly that no further 
flicers. The experience of Reserve delay 
e past year shows that when or- build 
camp for the summer period of Organized Reserve 
y find this not to be the case with A summing up of the sentiment of the mass 
1) mileage, (b) rental allow- of the Reserve officers of the United States, 
c) pay for the thirty-first day as determined by all the many means at the 
disposal of the Reserve Officers’ Association, 
indicates that the following list of points, all 
of which have been explained above, should 
be provided for by the appropriations for th 
fiscal year 1924 in addition to those items 
carried in the War Department budget for 
that fiscal year: 


should take place in commencing to 
up this most important part of th 


nth 

tegular officer is allowed 8 cents a 
en traveling on duty. The same is 
f the National Guard officer. The Re- 
ficer, due to an act of Congress, is 
t 4 cents. This is universally con- 
be a discrimination against the 

ifficer which should not exist. 
Comptroller General of the United 
response to a letter of the Secre- 
War under date of September 29, 
dered a decision the practical re- 
which deprives the Reserve officer 
to a training camp of the commuta- 
quarters for dependents which is 
to Regular and National Guard of- 
er similar conditions. This plainly 
the spirit of Sec. 37a of the 


A pproximat: 
Overhead to provide sufficient Regu 
lars for organization, instruction, 
and administration $ 500,000 
10,000 additional officers two weeks 
summer training at $100 1,000,000 
15,000 officers at 8 cents a mile in 
stead of 4 cents 375,000 
10,000 additional officers at 8 cents 
a mile 500,000 
Rental allowances 500,000 


Total additional $3,125,000 


rve officer shall not be entitled to War Department budget 2.628.109 


illowances except when on active 
Vhen on active duty he shall receive 
pay and alllowances as an officer 
egular Army of the same grade and The committee respectfully calls 
f tive service .. .” 


Total $5,753,109 


ittention 
to the fact that the Reserve officers of the 
is considered by the great mass country consist primarily of business men 

es officers to be an unfair dis- fully conscious of the need for national 
economy and fully in accord with every 

decision of the Comptroller Gen- _justifiable measure to bring it about. They 
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believe in the budget system as a necessary An important phase of the orga 
means of insuring both economy in and coO- this division is the promotion 
ordination of government expenditures. Tak- ies of World War office 

ing all this into the fullest account, they do 8™@@°S OF World War officers who 
not feel that the total asked for is more ‘eserve commissions. Since last 
than the justifiable minimum necessary to lieut.-colonels have been promot: 
carry out the provisions of the National De- 
fense act with respect to the Reserve forces 
of the United States. They furthermore feel : : 4 
that unless the program which these ap- neers and Col. James J. Fitzg: 
propriations will permit is carried out the of Boston, commanding the 30Ist 
coming fiscal year a serious blow will have During the same period two m 
been dealt to the Reserve forces as they 


stand today, and above all to their future — : t 
development. They are Lieut. Col. Charles A. R 


rank of colonel. They are Col. \ 
Root, of Boston, commanding the 


been advanced to the grade of li 


They know that a part can never be _ fantry, of Billerica, assigned to t! 
greater than the whole. They realize that staff section of the division headqu 
the Reserve forces are but one of the three 
components of the Army of the United States 
as provided for by the National Defense act, 
the only military policy the United States Five captains have been advanced t 
has ever possessed. They know that the Re- 8 ist lietenants to captains, and 15 2 
serve forces can only be efficient as the whole 
Army is efficient. They are fully aware of 
the fact that the amounts carried in the bud- 
get for the other components have been cut required period in their present 
and more than cut to the bone. They have have applied for examination for 
no desire to have the amount appropriated 
for the Reserve forces increased at the ex- 
pense of any other component. They prefer 
to have it left at the sum indicated in the promoted and assigned to unit 
War Department budget, as damaging as Division. 
the result inevitably will be. ® 

They do, however, strongly urge the com- 
mittee to seriously consider the question as R sae 
to whether the saving of approximately $3,- ecruiting 
000,000 to the United States can possibly The most important work ahead of the R 
compensate for the great damage such sav- 
ing will cause to the Reserve forces of the os Sp gi 
Army of the United States. cruiting the non-commissioned and s) 

We hereby certify that the undersigned 
members of the Executive Committee of the ficient mobilization in case of emer 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, who constitute a quorum of that com- 
mittee, assembled in Washington for the pur- : : 
pose of appearing before the War Depart- the Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
ment sub-committee of the House Appropria- time between April 6, 1917, and Nov 
tions Committee, agree unanimously that the 
above expresses the legitimate minimum needs listed f ; iod 
of the 70,000 Reserve officers of the United “ uated + Oe ee 
States Army which this committee represents, In time of peace Reservists may 
as established by personal contact and cor- upon for fifteen days training each 
respondence and resolutions passed by vari- 
ous subsidiary bodies of the association. 


Lieut.-Col. Fred H. Thompson, of 
Genter, commanding the 302nd 


tenants to Ist lieutenants. 


Several other officers have com) 


in the Reserve Corps. After sa 


completion of their examination th: 


serve for the coming year is tl 


The period of enlistment is three y: 
cept in the case of persons who : 


11, 1918, who is otherwise eligible, 


being required to attend training camp s 
work a hardship upon the individual, he | 
® be excused therefrom. Aside from that ser 
ice Reservists cannot be called to a 
Progress of 94th Division until Congress has declared that a Nati 
The assignment of commissioned personnel emergency exists. That is, until th: 
to the 94th Division is progressing rapidly is actually at war. 
and it is expected that this Massachusetts The advantages are that Reser 
division, with headquarters at the Custom given a definite assignment in a Res 
House Tower, Boston, will be completed very near their home and thereby afford: 
shortly. portunity to become acquainted wit! t! 
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en with whom they will serve in 
World War men may be en- 
highest grade held by them dur- 
and in the event of another war 
it least start in where they left 
meantime they are eligible for 

is Reservists, and by taking the 
rse at 
1 commissioned grade. 


the training camps may 
They may 
tudents for the Army Correspon- 
irse of their branch, conducted 
to June 1 each year, and thereby 
their advancement. 
ry little actual service is required 
ists the mere fact that they give 
to serve in case of war, is a pa- 
vice and has a tremendous moral 
their own country and on foreign 
In fact, men who enroll in any 
the Army, active or inactive, sim- 
he world that they value and be- 
their country and are ready and will- 
lp take care of it. 


® 


Advertising the Reserve Corps 


At 


ecent convention in Columbus sev- 
kers touched briefly upon the im- 
of Reserve officers making their in- 
felt in the community and upon im- 
upon Congress and the public at 


eir strength and purposes. As a 


er man the subject interests me, for 


ee how, through proper manipulation, 


ect can be accomplished, at no ex- 
| with surprising results. 


r diligent inquiry I found recently that 


ple of my home city had but a very 


eption of the Officers Reserve Corps. 


rted out to remedy this by means of 


The results have been astonish- 
is in the hope that the same can 
plished in other cities that I am 


g these suggestions. 


first place it must be admitted that 
e-grafter” is cordially detested in 
offices. The man who wants to 
iable space for nothing usually re- 
old reception. But there is a dis- 
between a “space-grafter” 
is Offering real news. 


and a 
Reservists 
to get publicity for their organi- 


+ 


ist avoid the errors of the first and 


take on the virtues of the second if they hope 
to be successful. 

It is necessary here to remember that the 
size of a newspaper is limited and that al- 
most always there is a huge amount of ma 
terial with which to fill the news columns 
And so the editorial task becomes one of 
selection rather than of collection. 
cessful newspaper is one which prints im 
teresting 


A suc- 


things. Every piece of edi- 
torial copy is, consequently, judged from the 
viewpoint of interest. A story which will in- 
terest the greatest number of people gets, as 
a rule, the biggest play and the most space 
Conversely, that which interests the fewest 
gets the smallest amount of space. 

And so—the problem of the 


is to make his 


publicity- 
seeker item interesting to 
many, not just to a few. If you take to 
your newspaper a mere announcement that 
the Reserve Officers of such-and-such county 
will meet Tuesday night, that item is not 
going to get much space. It will 
only a very small proportion of the mews- 
paper’s readers. 


interest 


But if you can “dress” up 
your story so that it will interest a great 
many the editor, if he is a good one, will 
welcome you and be glad to 
your story. 


“spread” on 
He probably will even be willing 
to use photographs for you. 

One of the world’s greatest editors once 
said: “If a dog bites a man, that it not news; 
but if a man bites a dog, that is news.” 
Exaggerated, of course, but it gives the idea 
in forcible terms. That which is unusual al- 
ways interest readers. So a touch of origi- 
nality will help a lot to get space for you. 

A catch-word also is a big help. If you 
“an express your idea in one or two words 
you will impress it upon the reader’s mind. 
Here is an example. We wanted to tell the 
Reserve 


public about the 


Corps and we 
hunted for a comparison. We hit on the 
phrase “Modern Minute Men.” 


is obvious. 


The analogy 
So a story was prepared ex- 
plaining the Reserve Corps by comparison 
and showing how much better prepared they 
are than their predecessors. To this we 
added a list of local company commanders 
and the announcement that a convention was 
to be held. We printed photographs of our 
regimental commander and local officers. It 
went over big. 

All this, however, is merely primary. Th« 
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real results came later. When, some time was presented with a wrist watch 

afterward, it was announced that Ohio Re- back of which was engraved the 

serve officers in convention assembled had insignia. 

adopted certain resolutions, the readers knew Among those present at the dir 

who the officers were and why they were. Colonel Thomas D. Landon, 309th 

It having been made clear that certain things Colonel David A. Kraker, 303rd 
are expected of the Reserves in time of war, Regiment, Colonel W. S. Conrow, 3 
the public, it is safe to assume, will not be gineers; Lieut.-Colonel Paul Debevo 
silent wher efforts are made to weaken this Infantry; Lieut.-Colonel Samuel G 

line of defense. When it is announced that 307th Field Artillery, Lieut.-Colon 
funds are needed to keep these men trained HH. Burdick, G-2; Lieut.-Colone! 
the public knows what the money is going Badeau, Division Signal Officer; Ma 
for and will not, I believe, be so easily mis- K. Mattison, Division Trains; Major 
led by propagandists. They know it is their ford S. Pierrepont, Division Air | 
neighbor, and not some war-crazed imperial- 78th Division Bulletin. 

ist, who stands for common sense in military 


“ 
affairs. Y 


The Reserve Corps is very small compared The National Guard and Organ 
i i Pan- 


to the vast number who are not Reservists. ° d R 
If we can strengthen our cause by interest- = —" 


ing the public, let’s do so, by all means. Since the One-Army Plan has bee: 
C. R. Corsi, the authorities of the State of North | 

2d Lieut., 332d Infantry, O. R. C. line have made every effort to acq 

News Editor, Toledo Blade. ficers and men of the National Gu 

® the mission of each of the thre 


ta ents of the Army and have undert 


78th Division Loses Chief of develop a spirit of cooperation so n 
Staff if the idea is to be made a “go. 
been the pleasure of several of ou 

On October 31, last, Colonel Wm. M. Mor- 
row, Infantry, was relieved from duty as 
Chief of Staff of the 78th Division by War 
Department orders and departed the follow- 


and men to cooperate and assist 
charged with the organization of the | 
First Division, Organized Reserves, 


F being organized in this State and T+ 
iny day for San Francisco, Calif., to assume Most members of the National Guar: 
y iec ¥ " ‘ > “fle ‘ . . . . 
the duties of Commandant, Pacific Branch, stand the plan of organization of 
U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Alcatraz, Calif. ganized Reserves and all are keen 
7 > . 2 AY , > > ; ag * 4 P 
When Colonel Morrow reported at Head ting across the plan outlined for it 
quarters 2nd Corps Area in August, 1921, to Component” and making it a great | 
take up the work of organizing the 78th Di- the scheme of National Defense. It 
vision, his organization consiste imself . : 
: ' . sn pee himself, proper to outline briefly the plan fro 
one clerk, one typewriter, one telephone, and . nee . 
‘ y x ‘ ; I ‘ standpoint of the National Guard 
a list of Reserve officers in the State of New a 
; ; officers and men of the Reserve C 
Jersey. When he departed all unit head- pg" Ks 
fi : be acquainted with its mission and org 
quarters had been established and over 600 pee 
. : tion. An enthusiastic Reserve Office: 
Reserve officers had been assigned to those , ; 
ea at Camp McClellan this summer wrot 
units. 
Prior to his departure the unit com- to the Governor of the State sugges 
manders of the Division and their staffs an effort be made to organize som 


tendered Colonel Morrow a farewell dinner tillery of the National Guard an 
at the Essex Club, Newark, N. J., on October "0t aware of the fact that the St 
21, as an expression of appreciation of his at that time forr Field Artillery 
successful efforts in organizing the Division that there were in camp with him s 
and to bid him bon voyage. As a memento’ of the North Carolina National Gu 
of his service with the Lightning Division he officer has become interested and 
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tly identify himself with the State 
is branch. 
War 


ition of the 


Department plans call for 
Thirtieth Division, 
Guard, in the States of North Caro- 

Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia 
almost or- 


Division as a whole is 


| equipped. The Divisional units 
d to the various States who in ad- 
called upon to organize certain 
Army troops not embraced in the 
(he National Guard is in the first 
fense and its mission, briefly, is to 
time of 
and take its place on the firing 
with the 


s limited by 


the Regular Army in 


Regular Army whose 
The 


Regular Army, depleted as it is, 


Congress. mis- 
rily confined more or less to the pro- 
f our foreign possessions and to in 

the two citizen components—the 
National 


no conflict between any components 


d Reserves and Guard. 

\rmy and each has a definite and dis- 
ice with the whole designed to save 
| millions in the event there is oc- 
r the use of armed forces. 

War Department is trying to retain 

of the World War 


te the experience of officers and men 


ework and to 
the world conflict by passing it on 
Offi 


1 men who have had this experience 


the benefit of future generations. 


vided with a place in the National 


ind they should identify tnemsefves 


such component as is 


consistent with 


If this 


retained there will be officers and men 


il occupations. framework 
to take their designated places when 

comes and the delay and confusion 
curred during 1917 will be avoided. 
in 321st Inf. Bulletin.) 


@) 


SY 


Target Practice at Regular Army 
Posts 


means for 


present obtaining small 
ring practice by Reserve Officers are 
is follows: 


veserve Officers may be attached to 
rganizations of the Regular Army for 

ng practice, when practicable, under 
the provisions of Paragraph 145, S. 
R. 43, 


(6) Reserve Officers may avail themselves 
of the use of rifle 
practice under the same provisions as 
prescribed for citizens in Section 113, 
National Defense Act, as 
June 4, 1920. 

a. Reserve Officers, who have not 


rifle ranges for 


amended 


partici 
pated in small arms firing during the calen 
dar year may make application to the Corps 
Area Commander through the Chief of Staff 
of the Division in whose territory they may 
reside, to be attached for firing, to an or 
ganization of the Regular Army; applicants 
will, when practicable, be attached to an or 
ganization of the Regular Army during its 
regular period of target practice. Other than 
the allowance of ammunition and target and 
range materials, no expense to the Govern 
ment will be incurred, the officers remaining 
on an inactive status. 

b. Reserve Officers can also participate in 
rifle practice at convenient times, such as on 
Saturdays and Sundays, at Regular Army 
Posts, in a manner similar to that authorized 
for citizens of the United States under the 
provisions of Section 113, National Defense 
Act, as amended June 4, 1920; con 
templated in paragraph 145, Special Regula 
tions No. 43. The forming of groups for 
participation in target practice is to be en 
couraged as the posts concerned can make 
more satisfactory arrangements better 
results can be obtained thereby. In making 
application under the provisions of this para 
graph, groups of Reserve Officers should in 
corporate in their application information as 
to time, place, and arrangements desired for 
firing. 


also 


and 


Reserve Officers who contemplate taking 
advantage of these opportunities for target 
practice should with 


familiarize themselves 


the provisions of Rifle Marksmanship 
qh) 


309th Infantry Conference 


Enthusiasm was manifested at the confer 
ence of the officers of the 309th Infantry Re- 
serve, Army of the United States, held at 
the Hotel Camden, where many subjects of 
vital interest to the movement to have an 
adequate national defense were discussed. 


The 


Thomas D. Landon, former head of the old 


conference was headed by Colonel 
Third Regiment, and beside remarks made 
Samuel G. Barnard, 
William A. Carlton, of this 
city; Major Howell of Cape May, and Cap 
tain Hickman of Atlantic City, gave inspir 


ing talks. 


by him Lieut.-Colonel 


Lieut.-Colonel 
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Those who attended the conference rep- 
resented the three Congressional Districts in 
the lower part of the State, although among 
the thirty participants there were Reserve 
officers from the northern section as well, 
since these men are so much interested in 
seeing Uncle Sam’s property protected 
against any emergency that they travel long 
distances to provide whatever aid they may 
in its interest. 

Among the subjects discussed was a cor- 
respondence course of instruction for officers 
and the recruiting for the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. Of particular interest to 
the Reserve officers is the effort being made 
throughout the country by these men who 
know the needs of preparedness to impress 
the citizens with the necessity for assisting 
by moral as well as active assistance. 

This conference was considered very pro- 
fitable and it will be followed by another at 
Atlantic City. 

® 


97th Division Notes 


The 97th Division Officers Association 
which was organized during the training 
period at Camp Devens last summer, is mak- 
ing a drive to include in its membership 
every officer assigned to the Division. In a 
letter from the President Lieut.-Colonel 
George L. Taylor, the objects of the As- 
sociation are pointed out and an invitation 
is extended to all officers to become actrve 
members. 

The officers of the Regular Army assigned 
to the Division are: Colonel James B. Kem- 
per, Chief of Staff; Lieut.-Colonel H. E. 
Comstock, Executive Officer, Trains; Lieut.- 
Colonel J. L. Hunsaker, Executive Officer, 
386th Infantry; Major Frank Gere, Execu- 
tive Officer, 303d Infantry; Major C. H. 
Mason, Executive Officer, 387th Infantry; 
Major W. H. Mitchell, Executive Officer, 
322d Medical Regiment. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
officers of the Division are to be supplied 
with the shoulder insignia which has been 
adopted and approved by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Officers’ Association is devoting much 
attention to the question of the appropria- 


tions for the Organized Reserves 
and members are urged to make th: 
known to the representatives in Co 
is contemplated that through thes« 
a minimum of 3,000 letters will be « 
on the subject. In this letter Colo: 
points out a pertinent fact to th 
He says: 

“The Pacifists are strongly orga: 
will make the fight of their lives to 
is left of the Army in this session 
put it across without a protest { 
it is your fault.” The action that 
taken will go a long way toward 
plishing the desired end. 

Systematic efforts are being ma 
up the necessary noncommissioned 
and specialists with a view to the 
ment in the units of the Division at 
date. 


® 
Schenectedy Sector Activities 


The Schenectedy Sector of the As 
of the Army of the United States 
ing definite plans for their activitic 
constructive lines. 

The following program for on 
meetings of the Sector is published 
with the hopes that it may be found 
ble for use in other assemblages. 


PRINCIPLES 


(1) Whatever the objectives to be 
the field of activity for any one 
be restricted to practical possibiliti 

(2) A group of four or five officer 
not properly be expected to assum: 
sponsibility for Sector activities—it, 
total effort necessary to secure result 
be distributed. 

(3) This distribution rightly res! 
the Sector Headquarters, which | 
general charge and supervision of tl 
In other words, the responsible head 
committee should in general be select: 
the Sector Headquarters. 

(4) Useful work resulting from th 
of several small committees will be i: 
of that resulting from two or thr 
committees. 

(5) The President to appoint the 
tee personnel. 


ORGANIZATION 


(1) An Operations Committee of | 
than three members, which will rr 
current policy and means of acco! 
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ill decide on and secure speak- 
year, and will recommend Sector 
for adoption by Sector Head- 


sram Committee of two members, 
fll in around the main features 
by the Operations Committee 
eeting; furnish the Secretary with 
te balanced program; select place 
nd make necessary arrangements 


Vembership Committee of four 
nsisting of a chairman and one 
e from each component of the 
several sub-membership comiittees 
bers each, from and representing 
espectively the Active National 
erve Officers (Infantry); Reserve 
Officers, ete. The subcommittees to 
ble for securing enrollment of the 
rs or ex-officers of their respec- 
(he subcommittees to furnish the 
f the membership committee With 
iccomplished who passes on them 
forwards those accepted by him 
or inactive membership to the 
for enrollment. The Secretary in 
shes the Treasurer with the names 
iccepted. 
ining members of the membership 
to supervise the activittes of cer- 
gnated subcommittees reporting 
their chairman as he may direct. 
Publicity Committee of two mem- 
tlemen engaged in press publication, 
furnish selected papers in the 
il papers and selected service 
th accounts of Sector activities. 
Legislative Committee of two mem- 
h, by preparing resolutions for 
y the Sector, and inviting civilians 
e and those occupying political of- 
tend Sector meetings, keep the need 
nal Preparedness alive and im- 
t 


Information Committee of two 

s, which will make a brief report at 

eetings on current information of 

terest including development of the 

f the United States and of military 
iffects us. 


® 


> 310th Infantry Launches Attack 
=o October 27, 1922. 
SECRET—CONFIDENTIAL 
: be taken too darn seriously 


(which was D day) at 20 hours, 
which was H hour), a hand- 
rol of Good Scouts of the 310th 
ide a raid on an enemy ration 
d between Beefsteak Charlies and 
Farm (Map-Interboro BWAY. 


8x50.51), with the purpose of capturing and 
annihilating it. 

A rolling barrage began at 19:00 hours and 
continued up to zero hour, when a harrassing 
fire on sensitive points, aided the Infantry- 
men in accomplishing their work. 

Enemy seemed nervous when our barrage 
started and many white—very 
were sent up all along his front. 

Day’s objective gained at 1:00 hour touay. 


white—lights 


Our casualties—none—yet. 
Similar raids will be conducted at regular 
intervals at other points in the line. 


® 
Selling National Defense 


We are selling National Defense. We have 
good goods; but like other goods of quality 
they cost money. 

Their cost, however, far from being pro- 
hibitive, is well within the of this 
great Nation of ours. 

Without an efficient National Defense, the 
perpetuity of our free institutions is being 
gambled with. 


means 


With our defense secure, we 
settle 
other question of National importance. 


have all the time we want to every 
But 
National Defense can not wait; it demands 
settlement now! 
Add your selling powers to this great 


movement !—(6th C. A. Bulletin.) 


® 
Comptroller Hits Reserve Officers 


In an involved opinion the Comptroller 
General decided that officers who 
have settled their pay account for this year’s 
training camp are not entitled to pay and 
allowances for the thirty-first day of the 
month, according to the amendment of the 
Curry-Anthony amendment of the Army re- 
duction act. 


Reserve 


It will be recalled that a dele 
gation of officers went to Washington from 
Camp Meade and secured the adoption of 
this amendment to the Curry-Anthony amend- 
ment just as it was reported out of the House 
committee. A number of claims have been 
filed with the War Department by Reserve 
officers for an additional day, when the fif 
teenth day fell upon the thirty-first of the 
month. 


The Comptroller refused to allow the claims 
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on the ground that the amendment states the President, Colonel George F. } 
allowance should be made to those whose C., Boston; First Vice-Preside: 
accounts had not yet been settled. Congress Charles H. Tenney, Ordnance D 
intended that this would apply to officers who Springfield; Second Vice-Presicd 
had not received their pay on September 14, Colonel Charles S. Wentworth, 
but the Comptroller General took an op- Watertown; Third Vice-Presic 
posite view. Douglas Crocker, F. A., Fitchburg 
7) Lieut.-Colonel George B. Stebbi: 

, Boston; Treasurer, Major Ralph H 
Massachusetts Organizes Engineer, Worcester; State Cour 

The Massachusetts Department of the Re- James J. Fitzgerald, Infantry, Bi 
serve Officers Association of the United nel Alexander Begg, M. C., West 
States was formed on Saturday, January 6, | jeut.-Colonel Charles M. Abbot 


1923, at a meeting held in the State House, Watertown; Major Thacher N: 


Boston, Mass., at 2 p. m. try, Newton; Major Edward | 


; | Ge > F. Keen: M. C., pre- ' : 
Colonel George F. Keenan, M. (¢ pre Engineer, Brookline. 


Major General Andre W. Brev 


manding the First Corps Area, 


sided. He outlined the objects’of the as- 
sociation and what had already been ac- 
complished by the National body. 


. . the -eti > ising ie€ port 
The resolutions passed at the National re meeting, promising the sup 


Convention at Washington in October, 1922, Regular Army in every way 


were read and approved further the aims of the associati 

It was voted to perfect the organization Committees on Publicity and Ent 
of the Massachusetts Department and to af- ment were appointed by the Pre 
filiate with the National organization. A Over 400 members of the M 
State Constitution was adopted, and officers Department have been enrolled 


for 1923 were elected as follows: partment. 


( I) 


Night Operations’ 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES cause of the risks involved, are 

a. Night operations include all movements, only with the best available troops 
advances, assaults, and defenses, made in the troops are trained assidously for s 
presence of the enemy under cover of dark- tions. They are undertaken on th 
ness. The general principles governing night ©" orders of the commander whos 
operations are applicable to operations under- CC UPY the entire front, including 
taken during dense fogs, with the exception ‘0 be attacked and, in the case of night 
that the plans must specifically provide, in saults, only after the enemy has bheco 
the latter case, for the conduct of the oper tionary, and his general position i 
ation in case of a change in atmospheric known. 
conditions. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

b. Night operations have become essential. The following are observed in night 
Their imporatnce has increased because of tions involving combat: 
the improvement in the range and effective- a. That all formations and mat 
ness of weapons, and the greater perfection simple and easy of execution. 
of aerial and terrestrial observation. These b. That after coming within t! 
demand increased concealment to avoid ex- effective hostile fire, all advances 
cessive losses, and to effect surprise. line of columns, covered by skirn 

ce. Night operations involving combat are ce. That the columns are as 
more difficult of execution and accomptish- enemy’s fire, the terrain, and tl! 


ment than other forms of combat, and, be- for rapid deployment, permit. 


*Conference, The Infantry School, 1922-23. 





I 


Reserve O ffie er 


h column is assigned a definite 
d is not deployed until forced 
until the deploying position is 


cal supports and reserves are 


rter distances than in daylight 


the general reserve is held well 
preferably off the axis of ad- 


the operations are pushed to a 
without firing by Infantry rifle 
ess being depended upon for pro- 
the bayonet for success in the 
rearranged fires by supporting and 
e units are employed when the 
element is not affected thereby. 
silence is rigidly observed, and all 
noises are prohibited. 
positive connection between the 
nd echelons is maintained. 
the utmost care is exercised to 
\| possibility of unexpected colli- 
tween advancing friendly columns or 


S 


they are not undertaken, except in 
ergencies, without thorough recon- 


ind preparation. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 


cess of night operations Is largely 
upon: 


e training of the troops in operating 


rhe care and thoroughness with which 


preliminary arrangements, particularly 


issance, are made. 


Nicut ADVANCES 
ght advance is an advance made under 
‘t darkness, for the purpose of gaining 
the direction of the enemy, with- 
e intention of bringing on a decisive 
ent during the hours of darkness. 
idvances are undertaken: 
surprise an enemy. 
void losses in securing a position 
be reached in daylight only at the 
ohibitive losses. 
gain a maneuvering position pre- 
in attack. 
mntinue, with improved prospects 
in advance already begun. 


secure a position which the enemy 
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holds lightly but which leaves the assailant 
little or no opportunity for maneuvering. 

(6) To advance in series of short distances 
of a few hundred yards each, on successive 
nights, from one fire position to another 
These practically amount to siege operations 
They have little application in open warfare 
situations. 

6. The following are observed in 
advances: 

(1) That patrols precede the advance, and, 
if possible, are pushed beyond the position 
to be occupied. 

(2) That, if the position to be occupied 
is within effective range of the enemy’s fire, 
and its occupation is not a preliminary to 
an immediate attack, it must be reached long 
enough before daylight to give time for 
strengthening and organizing it. 

(3) That the advance is, if practicable, 
simultaneous along the front. Isolated on 
disconnected advances are, in general, 
avoided. 

Nicut Assautts 

A night assault is an attack launched under 
cover of darkness, with the intention of se 
curing an objective before daylight. 

a. Infantry, of all arms, is best suited to 
overcome the difficulties of night assault. It 
depends for success upon its ability to closs 
with the enemy quietly and rapidly. Auxiliary 
arms, in general, support the Infantry only 
during and after the assault, rarely before, 
except when the surprise element is not af 
fected thereby, or as ruses, or as protective 
measures on the flanks of the attack. 

b. Night assaults are employed: 

(1) To avoid losses by concealing the at 
tacker’s strength, dispositions, and move- 
ments. 

(2) To deny the enemy time in which to 
improve his position or condition. 

(3) To complete an action. 

(4) To surprise poorly trained or poorly 
led troops. 

(5) To seize an advance position prelimi 
nary to further operations. 

(6) To drive in hostile covering troops 
with the object of advancing all arms before 
daylight to within effective ranges and as 
saulting distance of the enemy's main defense 

(7) To meet the only possible solution of 
a difficult situation. 
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(8) To gain time or to cover a retreat. 

ec. The following are observed in night as- 
saults: 

(1) That simple formations and maneuvers, 
easy of execution, are prescribed. 

(2) That in general, only straight frontal 
attacks are attempted. 

(3) That the objective to be assaulted is 
well defined and easily discernable. 

(4) That only such troops as are actually 
The 
element of surprise and protection from the 


needed to insure success are employed. 


enemy’s observation and fire afforded by tne 
darkness, justify the use of fewer troops 
than in daylight attacks. 

(5) That the objectives assigned to tme 
various units are so separated as to eliminate 
the probability of collision between the units 
during the attack. 

(6) That, when only a part of a force is 
employed in a night assault, the remainder is 
held in readiness to take advantage at day- 
light, of any success obtained during dark- 
ness. 

(7) That, during the assault, no attempt is 
made by the assaulting troops to return the 
enemy’s fire, the assault being pushed home 
as rapidly as possible, decision being sought 
with the bayonet. 

(8) That, when the assault has gained the 
objective, the attacking troops are reformed, 
and measures are taken to meet the counter- 
attacks, and to resume the advance at day- 
light, the reserves being brought up for this 
purpose. 

(9) That, if the assault is not successful, 
the Reserves are used to cover the retire- 
ment of the assaulting line, counter-attack- 
ing the pursuers on the flanks if possible. 


Niecut Derense 


The principles governing defense at night 
differ little from those governing defense 
by daylight. Local counter-attacks are es- 
sential to success. As the launching and 
success counter-attack depend on a knowl- 
edge of the location and movements of the 
enemy, a general counter-attack is seldom if 
ever undertaken at night. 

a. The following are observed in night de- 
fense: 

(1) That protective fire by the artillery, 
machine guns, and special weapons, from 
night-firing positions is provided. These fires 


cover all avenues of approach and 
or suspected hostile assembly posit 

(2) That, if possible, all arran, 
meet night attacks are made d 
light. 

(3) That the Infantry does nor 
until the enemy is close enough | 
unmistakable target. 

(4) That, whenever possible, lo 
using the bayonet only, make count 
especially against the enemy’s fla: 

(5) That supports and local 
held closer to the firing line th 
light defense. The main reserve i 
in hand on a flank of the line of 
withdrawal for use in a counte: 
daylight, or for covering a retire 
tacking the pursuers in flank. 

(6) That, in 
necessary to avoid the disadvantag 


intrenched _positi 
below the assailants at the moni 
tact, the trenches are used as o! 
front of the firing line. 

(7) That special precautions ar 
connection and 
tween all parts of the command. 

(8) That, if possible, artificial il! 
of the ground in front of the 
provided. 


insure communi 


(9) That, in general, support fr 
ing troops or troops in rear, except 
arms, is impracticable during 
fenses. 

(10) That, if successful in repel! 
tack, the defending troops are i 
reformed and the position is agai: 
as before. 

(11) That, if the assailant is suc 
general retirement is ordered until 
light, because of the great confus 
ing from the defeat, and the cons 
possibility 
drawal. 


of executing an ord 
Each element of the defen 
when drawn back, occupies a pre\ 
lected position, from which it dela 
sailant by attacks after daybr« 
flanks and rear. The general reser 
available for launching a well org 


powerful counter-attack at dayligh! 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 


Preliminary arrangements for nig 
tions involving combat include th: 
(1) A thorough and exhaust 
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f the position to be occupied or 
d the terrain to be passed over, 
staff officers, and by as many as 
the line officers who are to par- 
the operation. 

designation of a distinguishing 
e troops engaged. 

1 movement in march formation 
night advance or a night assault, 
tion of an easily recognizable as- 
sition, at which the march forma- 
doned and the columns are closed 

ind prepared for deployment. 
designation of an easily recogniza- 

f departure. This line, if possible, 
with the assembly position. 

two or more points are to be as- 
with 


ultaneously, the selection 


of the assembly position and the 
varture, in order that in the sub- 
lvance the routes of advance do 
rge to 


encounter between the columns in 


such an extent as to en- 


e selection of assembly positions and 
eparture as close to the hostile posi- 
ible. The distance of the assembly 

line of departure from the hostile 
governed by the nature of the ter- 
character of the enemy’s recon- 

ind service of security, the weather, 
legree of darkness, and the size of the 
At times these 
e secured prior to the operation, by 


ployed. localities 
detachments advancing during day- 

to seize and hold them until the arfival 
saulting forces. 


(7) The designation by compass bearing of 
all lines of advance, and the marking of roads 
and routes in rear of the line of departure. 

(8) Provision for maintaining the direc 
tion of march of the columns and echelons 
and contact between them by the emproyment 
of airplane, rockets, 


searchlights, flares, 


guides, compass, and connecting files, as 


necessary. 
Orpers ror Nicut Operations INvotvine 
Comnat 

Orders for night operation prescribe the 
following points in addition to those usually 
covered in combat orders: 

(1) The means of identification. 

(2) The means for guiding and assisting 
the command in determining the direction and 
location. 

(3) A definite objective and position to be 
carried and held by each column. 

(4) The course of action to be followed in 
case of success. 

(5) A rallying point for each element in 
case of failure. 

(6) A 


column to the assembly position, or the line 


definite route of march for each 
of departure. 

(7) The action of reserves or other troops 
against positions likely to enfilade the cap 
tured position. 

(8) The issuance of the orders by subordi- 
nate units for the operation far enough in 
advance to permit of proper reconnaissance 
and careful preparation of plans by each unit 
concerned. 


The Relief of a Company in the Line’ 


DEFINITION 


ef’ as contemplated in this con- 


the act of moving up a unit from 
ind causing it to replace one that 
tact with the enemy, the replaced 
g to the rear and out of the im- 
mbat It has its principle 

in stabilized warfare. 


area. 

Contact 

enemy does not mean physical con- 
ch relation as restricts enemy ac- 
rd our lines. 


Parmary ConsmIpERATIONS 

a. The primary considerations in making 
reliefs are, security, secrecy, the time ele- 
ment and comfort of the troops. 

b. Security is secured by advance recon- 
naissance by the company officers; by keeping 
the machine gun company of the organiza- 
tion to be relieved in position during the 
until the 
night; and C. O. of the out-going company 


relief not relieving it following 


retaining command until the relief is com- 





recon- 
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pleted; elements of the unit relieved being 
replaced by the relieving unit exactly where 
found and all their existing dispositions un 
changed at least until the cempletion of the 
relief. 

ce. Secrecy.—It is difficult to keep the 
knowledge of a relief from the enemy. If 
he suspects that a relief is taking place he 
will shell the area heavily and possibly fol- 
low this with an attack. On the front af 
fected by the relief every thing should re- 
main unchanged to the enemy’s eyes. Visi 
bility has an important effect on the ease of 
a relief and for this reason reliefs are best 
carried out at night. 

d. ‘Time element and comfort of the troops 

The time element and comfort of the troops 
are very closely connected in their effect on 
planning a relief, and consideration of one in 
volves reference to the other. The amount of 
time or the relief allowed by higher autiorivy 
is largely dependent on the tactical situation. 
Only sudden and unforseen emergency should 
make it necessary to exceed the time pre 
scribed. In this connection the rate of march 
for foot troops when marching from their 
quartering area to the trenches will be ap 
proximately two miles per hour, without halts 
and under favorable conditions, and one mile 
per hour if marching across country. About 
six miles is the greatest distance that can be 
covered in one night and still leave enough 
time for the relief and “march out,” of the 
old unit. The time element will be influenced 
by the size, composition, and number of 
units to be moved and the duration of dark- 
ness. The question of the comfort of the 
troops is mainly one of morale. It is of 
course subordinate to the requirements of the 
tactical situation but in many instances is 
not incompatible with them. A careful study 
of the terrain will often permit the selection 
of routes that are hidden from the enemy’s 
view, thus permitting some moves before ab- 
solute darkness and making considerable dif 
ference in the comfort of the troops aomg 
the marching. 

e. It is absoluately essential that in every 
unit a sound system of carrying out reliefs be 
established. If proper arrangements are 
made and precautions observed reliefs can 
be accomplished with little expertence, stely 
and expeditiously. Carelessly conducted re- 
liefs involve unnecessary danger to the trench 


line and avoidable loss of life a 
fort of the men. 
Tue Rewer Orper 

a. The order prescribing the r 
similar to any other five paragr 
\s soon as higher authority lear: 
troops are to effect a relief a wa 
is at once distributed. Later th: 
commander issues a formal order 
the order received from regin« 
quarters. His relief order will 
following: 

(1) Instructions concerning 
parties. 


Instructions concerning gui: 


Time allowed for the relief 
( Details of the relief—mov: 


area; report upon completion; 


(2 
(3 
(4 

5 


) 
) The hour that the relief will t 
) 
) 


stores; supplies. 

(6) Instructions regarding the 
command. 

(7) Location of the Bn. CP ar 
tion. 

Based on the Bn. Commander’s 
company commander assembles | 
and section leaders and certain 
company headquarters and issu 
order. 

PREPARATION FOR THE RELI 

a. The first essential to a succe 
is a preliminary reconnaissance by « 
day before the night of relief. Th« 
commander accompanied by his plat 
manders proceeds to the trench area 
fers with the outgoing company a: 
commanders of the sector they w 
In company with the outgoing co 
each officer reconnoiters the groun 
occupy. This reconnaissance should 
following: 

(1) The plan of defense. 

(2) Conduct and habits of the 

(3) Location and strength of « 
stacles. 

(4) Location of special posts 
listening, observer, etc.) 

(5) Location of trench stores 

(6) Location of supporting w« 

(7) Means of communication. 

(8) Barrage signals. 

(9) Nearest aid station and ro 

(10) Gas defense and alarms. 





ed elongation 


not be 


determine 


Reserve Office 
in progress 
tion of wire entanglement 
lanes in wire entanglement. 
ig arrangements. 
ter accomodations, 
between 
for 
iber of guides to direct the in 
to 
ides will meet the company, and 
to the 


| ordinarily be prescribed by the 


conference com 


the 


the 


ingements are made 


any its trenches. The point 


which they will move 


mm inder 


itgoing generally fur- 


company 
guide for each platoon and one 
guides 


headquarters. These 


refully selected and know exactly 


sembly point for the guides ¢s that 


reviously selected by the battalion 


where the guides from the out 
inv meet the incoming company 
an organization headquar 
These 
intermittently, night and day and 
ect the to 


hefore it entered 


in be avoided. locations 


relieving unit severe 
had the 
The point that the guides meet the 


even 


latoons can not be specified. Gen 


should he somewhere in rear of, and 


trench system. 


to departure from the quartering 


rough inspection of the company is 


the 


material. 


of 
Shortages 


condition arms, 


and and 


ipment are replaced and every 


it in readiness for the move to the 


port 


; 


He Revier py PLatroons 


ipproaching the trench system 


nd order must be enforced and un- 


of the column pre- 


No smoking or talking is allowed 
recaution is taken to effect the relief 


to the enemy. 


irrival at the assembly point the 
to the 


carried 


respective 
the 


o this time have been carried on 


platoons. 


to 


be into trenches 


ire distributed amongst the men. 


mand or signal from the battalion 


the company moves into the com- 
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munication trenches. Company headquarters 


moves in first, followed successively at a 
specified interval of time by each platoon in 
single file, the platoon leader and appointed 
guide leading and the platoon sergeant at the 
rear of the column. 

c. It 


new line with inexperienced troops for one 


may be advisable in taking over a 


officer and noncommissioned officer the 


incoming company to remain 24 hours in the 


from 


trenches prior to the arrival of the company 
all 
should understand what they will do in th 
event of an attack or alarm the 
Any of 


should be avoided on principle. As a 


d. Before commencing the relief men 


while relief 


is in progress. retirement troops 
gen 
eral rule troops caught in the open by fire 
during a relief should occupy the nearest 


trench or cover available and get in contact 
with the nearest troops holding the trench 
line. 

é. Prior to the arrival of the 
company the platoons of the company to be 
to.” 
toon arrives it files in and takes position be 
At the di 
rection of the platoon leader the men chang: 
Details for the 
posts, viz., listening posts and sniper posts, 


take old 


company the 


incoming 


relieved “stand As the relieving pla 


hind the men on the firing step 


places. are made special 
details 


The 


relieving troops supervises the 


and these over from 


the 


sentries. of 


commander 


work of his 
himself that 


that the 


platoon leaders and satisfies 


each post is properly relieved and 
orders are correctly handed over 

f. As soon as these exchanges have taken 
place the outgoing platoon leader furnishes 
the incoming platoon leader with an inven 
tory of trench stores and the relieved platoon 
files out. It is usual for one officer from each 
outgoing company and one non-commissioned 
officer from each outgoing platoon to remain 
the 24 


No trench or post is evacuated by 


with newly arrived company for 


hours. 
the troops to be relieved until the relieving 
troops have actually occupied it. Should the 
enemy attack during the relief the outgoing 
company and platoon commanders retain 
command. 

trenches 


g. Officers handing over are re 


sponsible that all available information and 
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trench maps of the locality are given to the 
relieving unit and that all tools and trench 
stores are collected and turned over. The 
company commander of the troops being re- 
lieved obtains a receipt for the treuch stores 
turned over to the incoming company com- 
mander. 

h. The completion of the relief of the com- 
pany subdivisions is reported at once to com- 
pany headquarters. 


Platoons are held in 


position until the company commander 
makes an inspection during which he makes 
such changes or corrections as may be neces- 
sary. After this inspection the platoons are 
dismissed and only the regularly designated 
sentries remain in place. 

i. Generally one sentry is posted for every 
three bays during the day and one double 
sentry for each bay at night. No fixed rule 
can be laid down as to the number of sen- 
The 
will invariably prescribe the distribution of 
sentries for each company. 

j. As 


completes his inspection he reports the relief 


tries necessary. battalion commander 


soon as the company commander 


completed to the battalion commander, com- 


municates with the companies on his flanks, 
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and, ascertains the location of the porting 
troops. 


A Rewer 1x Open Warr 
a. This will be very similar to 


elief in 
stabilized 


erstand 
elves to 
ief wil 


warfare. Troops that 
the former will readily adjust th 
the latter. As in the former th« 
generally take place at night. 

b. A reconnaissance should prec: 
lief but of limited cov 
somewhat restricted in its scope 
possible it should determine the 
fense, location and strength of en 
disposition of our own forces, locati 
porting weapons, covered routes for | 

c. The company is moved to the 
vanced 


the re. 
will be 
\s far as 
of de- 
lines, 


because 


of sup- 
e relief 
ost ad- 
of the 
conduct 
general 
encoun- 


cover at dusk where guid 
platoons to be relieved meet it an: 
the incoming units to their areas. I) 
the relief will not cover the deta 
tered in stabilized warfare. 

d. If the relief is in the nature of a passage 
of lines, the units to be relieved will be en- 
gaged with the enemy. The relieving unit is 
deployed under cover and in rear of the 
position and moves forward through the ele- 


ments in line, and into the attack 











